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INTRODUCTION 



The persistence of decliaiag earollments in foreign language study in this 
country— involving, as an inevitable consequence, a shortage of language- trained 
individuals in a number of critical areas— has , been cause for increasing concern 
among language taachers and language policy makers alike. The recently-released . 
report of the President's Commission on Foreign Language and International 
Studies (Perkins, 1979), which criticized American competence in ^foreign 
languages as "nothing short of scandalous, and. . .becoming worse, has created, , 
to at least some extent, a renewed interest on the part of legislators and the 
general public in the status* of language study in the United States. However, 
most of this viterest has been focused on the languages of wider use, such as 
French, Spanish, and German, with relatively little attention paid to the less 
commonly taught languages which, ironically, are spoken by the large majority ot 
the earth's population and include such major world languages as Japanese, 
Chinese, and Russian. . 

Given the relatively limited resources that are presently and for the fore- 
seeable future available for program development in foreign languages, it be- 
comes crucially important— all the more so in the case of the less commonly 
taught (LCT) languages— to be able to establish developmental priorities that 
will help to maximize the effectiveness of these resources with respect to 
teacher training, instructional materials development', and other aspect's of the 
language learning process. Unfortunately, detailed and accurate information 
^about developmental needs in the less commonly taught languages is diffuse and,, 
is usually available only among a relatively small number of people who are 
themselves teachers of the languages in question or in some other way associated 
with instructional programs in these languages. 

In an effort to make -this type of information more readily and more syste- 
matically available, the Division of Advanced Training and Research - Inter- 
national Education Programs of the U.S. Department of Education has over the 
last 23 years commissioned a number of papers to examine the state of the art m 
the teaching of the less commonly taiight languages. This division has also sup- 
ported a number of conferences and surveys to discuss, assess, and set Priori- 
ties for the development of textbooks and oth6r instructional materials both 
within and across languages. The so-called "Kittamaqundi conference on the 
less commonly taught languages, held in 1974. brought together about 25 par- 
ticipants for just such a purpose. The resulting conference report, entitled 
Material Development Needs in the Uncommonly Taught Languages: Pri orities tor 
t he Seventies (Center for Applied Linguistics, 1975) has served as a major 
source of information in this area for the past seven years. 

In October 1981, the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) , through a grant 
from the Department of Education, International Education Programs, began work 
on a survey project designed to update and supplement the 1975 document. Under 
this project, a set of survey instruments was designed to solicit opinions from 
the field concerning needed instructional materials, opinions that— supplemented 
with review and evaluation by a panel of experts— was intended to provide a 
basis for setting priorities for 'materials development during the 1980s. 
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A major impetus that prompted the earlier 1975 survey was the fact that— 
despite the existence of reasonably good, ^nd generally informal, lines of com- 
munication among instructors, administrators, and others involved in the 
teaching of" a given language or language-group area—there was little or no 
effective communication concerning the scope and nature of materials development 
on a more generalized basis, i.e., cutting across individual languages or 
language groupings within the total field of "less commonly taught languages.-' 
Toward this end, a group of nationally-recognized experts was convened to, take 
an informed and, to the greatest extent possible, generalized view of the then- 
current situation in the LCT language field and to make recommendations con- 
cerning materials development priorities on the basis of not only their own 
detailed knowledge of the situation within their specific language areas but 
also taking into account expressed needs in other language areas, as identified 
by the other conference participants. This approach succeeded only partially, 
in that, notwithstanding the good will with. which each of the Kittamaqundi par- 
ticipants addressed this task, the resulting recommendations were still— and in 
all probability necessarily— expressed in terms of developmental priorities 
within the specific language or language area with which each of the par- 
ticipants was most familiar and most qualified to make these types of judgments. 
However, some degree of generalizability was introduced within the framework of 
the 1975 report in that all participants were asked to make judgments about, and 
frame their reports in terms of, the relative availability and need for develop- 
ment of each of the so-called "tools of access" (basic texts designed on modern 
pedagogial principles-, introduction to writing system, graded readings of up to 
"newspaper language" level, bilingual. dictionary , reference grammar, and graded 
tape recordings of up to radio broadcast difficulty) within the language or 
language areas in question. The Kittamaqundi report thus provided a common for- 
mat for expressing materials development needs, and to this extent facilitated 
and objectified the Department of Education's task in identifying the particular 
materials development projects to receive funding emphasis. 

A second limitation of the 1975 report was that it was based, for all prac- 
tical purposes, on the informed judgments of experts in the field who— although 
LCT language teachers in their own tight, and highly knowledgeable concerning 
available instructional materials, as well as enrollment trends, curricular 
developments, and other relevant matters in their language areas— would not 
necessarily be closely in touch with the expressed needs of a wide variety of 
other "front-line" teachers . in these areas. Although expert judgment and broad- 
view appraisal of the overall situation within a given language or language 
group would ultimately be required in any attempt to set developmental priori- 
ties for the present survey, detailed opinions of and recommendations concerning 
materials development on the part of a broad constituency of instructors and 
department heads in these language areas would be expected to provide useful 
background information against which the priority judgments could be made on a 
more fully informed basis. 

A third area not formally addressed in the 1975 report was that of language 
training needs of the U.S. business community. To obtain relevant information 
in this regard, a separate questionnaire was addressed to a sample of U.S. cor- 
porations having business interests or operations involving international trade , . 
requesting information on their language training activities and needs. Also 
included in the present study report is an overview of language teaching activi- 
ties and materials availability and use within four government agencies having 
extensive training programs in less commonly taught languages. Since in many 
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instances, teaching materials used in these programs are; also available for 
public use, information concerning them is quite relevant to the consideration 
of materials development needs in regular academic settings. 

The information obtained in the present survey is considered to follow upon 
and add further, more recent data in areas previously covered both by the 1975 
report and by a number of other surveys and conferences which have detailed the 
development of materials in the less commonly taught languages. An overview of 
materials needs surveys and other related projects carried out under the auspi- 
ces of Section 602 of NDEA'Title VI is given in Petrov (197.5). Explicit mention 
should also be made of the recent report of a national task force assembled by 
the Modern Language Association to study and make immediate "and longer-term 
recommendations concerning needs for teacher training, articulation, materials 
development, student financial support, long-range planning, and other aspects 
of the instructional situation in the less commonly taught languages. Ihis 
report, A National Ten-Year Plan for Teaching and Trai ninsr in the Less Commonly 
Taught Languages (Twarog, 1980), makes numerous specific recommendations con- 
cerning the relative needs for general development across languages, which would 
of course hav J implications for degree of priority to be set for materials deve- 
lopment withih a given language. 

The following sections provide a detailed description of each of the pro- 
ject activities, including (1) general project planning, (2) development and 
review of the draft survey instruments, (3) distribution of and response to the 
final instruments, (4) description of obtained questionnaire data and review by 
project review committee, (5) committee Judgments concerning material develop- 
ment priorities, (6) description of business questionnaire results, (6) overview 
of language training at selected" government agencies, and (8) conclusions and 
recommendations based on all information available to the project. 
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PROJECT PLANNING MEETING 

As specified in the project proposal, a three-person Steering Committee, 
consisting of Dr. Karl C. Drobnic (Oregon State University), Dr. Richard D. 
Lambert (University of Pennsylvania), and Dr. Leon I. Twarog (Ohio State 
University) was established in September 1981, with all three committee members 
readily agreeing to serve in thl& capacity. A two-day planning meeting was sub- 
sequently held at the CAL offices on October 8-9, 1981. Participants at this 
meeting included, in addition to the Steering Committee members and the project 
co-directors, other CAL professional staff members having particular background 
and expertise in areas relevant to the survey (Dr. G. Richard Tucker, CAL 
director;' and Dr. William W. Gage,. senior linguistic consultant to the Center). 
Dr. Richard T. Thompson, U.S. Office of Education, also attended as observer- 
participant. 

The major portion of the Steering Committee meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of the overall purpose and, strategy of the survey, and the following 
guidelines were generally agreed to: 

(1) For purposes of the survey, the term "teaching materials" should be 
interpreted in a very broad sense, so as to include not only the usual text- 
books, reference grammars, supplementary readers, and so forth but also audio- 
and video-tape programs and other audiovisual materials, self-ins tructionai 
programs, materials developed for computer-assisted instruction, and other print 
and nonprint materials used in teaching the less commonly taught languges in 
both regular classroom settings and in the context of other "delivery systems 
for language instruction. 

(2) Although the primary focus of the survey should be on materials devel- 
opment needs within the context of regular academic programs (including area 
studies and advanced international training programs), some attention should 
also be paid to the particular needs of language instruction in the inter- 
national business context, as represented, for example, by specialized language 
programs for U.S. corporations doing business abroad and/or requiring foreign 
language capability within their domestic offices. A third area to which it was 
considered desirable to address some attention • was t^hat of government language 
tra<ning. with respecf to both the current status oft their own instructional 
materials in the less commonly taught languages and their perceived needs for 
further materials development. 

(3) A "two-tier" approach to the initial drafting, review, and final pre- 
paration of the survey instruments was generally agreed to. Specifically, the- 
recommended procedure was to (a) prepare— on the basis of discussions at the 
Steering Committee meeting and further contacts with other resource persons in 
the field—initial drafts of the survey questionnaires; (b) distribute the draft 
materials to a "second tier" of approximately 25-30 language department chair- 
men, area specialists, business corporation contacts, and others in a position 
to thoroughly and perceptively review these materials; and (3) revise the 
instruments as appropriate, prior to large-scale distribution. 

(4) Without losing sight of the basic focus of the survey— to address spe- 
cific materi als needs in the less commonly taught languages--it was also con- 
sidere d desirable to" o btain a certain amount of information from the respondents 
concerning: the composition of their language learning clientele and. their 
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purposes for language study; the specific instructional objectives of the 
teaching program! tests or other procedures used to evaluate learning outcomes; 
and other descriptive aspects of the programs. In addition to being of interest 
in in its own right, this information would be of considerable assistance in 
analyzing and drawing useful conclusions concerning the specific materials needs 
identified in the main portion of the survey. 

In addition to discussing and coming to general agreement on the matters 
outlined above, the Steering Committee members provided the project staff a 
fairly detailed listing of prospective reviewers for the initial draft of the 
questionnaires. It was also recommended that, even prior to the actual drafting 
of the questionnaires, extensive telephone- contacts be made with department 
chairpersons and other resource individuals in the field, both to alert them to 
the existence of the survey project and to obtain feedback concerning the pro- 
posed topical areas to be included in the survey and the ways in which the 
various survey questions could best be framed. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 

Initial Telephone Contacts „ 

Following the Steering Committee meeting, the suggested telephone contacts 
were carried out. To guide this activity, the project staff drafted ahead of 
time a series of provisional questions which it felt should be included in the 
survey and used this as a general protocol or "talking document" during the 
actual telephone conversations. However, in all of these conversations, it was 
emphasized to the respondent that, in addition to reacting to individual 
questions, he or she should point out any important information aspects that did 
not appear to be adequately addressed, as well as provide any general obser- 
vations concerning overall questionnaire format and survey strategy. 

In the course of the telephone survey of academic respondents, which 
extended over a period of several weeks, the project staff contacted and had 
detailed conversations with approximately 30 undergraduate or graduate level 
professors, department chairmen, and administrators. Only one person declined 
to be interviewed, and the great majority of respondents were highly cooperative 
and helpful in reviewing the content and plans for the survey. 

' A similar procedure was followed in contacting business corporation repre- 
sentatives for their opinions and suggestions on the content of the business- 
oriented questionnaire. Approximately 20 telephone interviews were conducted 
with personnel officers, training officers, or other staff members in selected 
corporations, drawn from the Fortune 500 list, which were known to have inter- 
national business activities. In general, these contacts were considerably less 
productive than those with the academic respondents. Most respondents indicated 
that there were no clearly articulated programs or policies relating to language 
training within their own companies, and although a, few of the respondents 
expressed interest in and willingness to cooperate in the survey, many felt 
there was little need for or benefit to be obtained by such an investigation. 
Notwithstanding the considerably less informative and useful business- 
organization contacts, it was nonetheless possible to obtain a reasonable amount 
of feedback for the design of the draft business questionnaire. In i^articuiar, 
these telephone contacts suggested quite strongly that a survey instrument 
addressed to the business community would need to differ considerably from that 
for the academic community, with respect to both the questions asked and their 
manner of presentation. 

Draft Questionnaire Development and Review 

Based on the telephone contacts described above 4nd several writing/review 
sessions by project staff, draft versions of three separate questionnaires were 
prepared: a Questionnaire for Department Chairpersons, a Questionnaire for 
Instructors (including both an overview questionnaire and individual Course 
Reports to be completed by the instructors), and a Questionnaire for Business 
Language Programs. In February 1982, all draft questionnaires were raailed tor- 
review to the Steering Committee members as well as to a total of 37 department 
chairpersons, language instructors, and other resource persons in the academic 
area, together with a personally-addressed letter describing the background and 
purpose of the project and requesting their assistance in reviewing the ^^att 
questionnaires. Although it was anticipated that the academic respondents would 
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be laost interested in reviewing and reacting 6o the two academically-oriented 
questionnaires, the business questionnaire was also included for general infor- 
mation as ^-rell as for any connnents they might have about it. A preaddressed , 
postpaid envelope was also included for returning the commented questionnaires. 

4 similar mailing, but consisting of only the business questionnaire, was 
sent in early March 1982 to a total of ^-18 corporations ,■ consisting of those 
businesses previously contacted by telephone and indicating ^llingness to 
cooperate in the survey. A separately prepared cover letter was also included, 
together with a prepaid return envelope. 

In response to the review request, a total of 24 annotated returns were' 
obtained from the Wiemic distribution and 7 from the business distribution. 
In addition, a numberSf telephone consultations were held with review copy 
recipients to clarify or seek expansion of their written suggestions or t^N^^" 
obtain feedback by phone from thosfe who Imd not returned an annotated question- 
naire. 

Comments on the draft academic questionnaires (for both department chair- 
persons and individual instructors) were in general quite supportive oS both the 
types of infortaation being sought and the basic format of the instruments. A 
number of suggestions for more precise wording and/or reformatting of individual 
questions were given, and these were in most instances incorporated into the, 
final questionnaires. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FORMAT AND CONTENT 

Facsimile copies of the final operational version of each of the question- 
naire instruments ar,e shown as Appendices A through D. As previously indicated, 
within each of *the questionnaires, it was intended to obtain not only infor- 
mation bearing on the respondents' perceived needs for teaching materials devel- 
opment in a particular language field but also, to the extent possible, data on 
the nature of the instructional programs themsel^ves, including their general 
structure, teaching approaches, learning objectives, and other ' program charac- 
teristics that would be expected to have an important bearing on the need for, 
and appropriate design of, variouB types of teaching materials. To facilitate 
discussion of survey results in laXer; sections of ^his report, it will be useful 
to cbrief ly describe* the major content areas of each of the survey instruments, 
including the underlying rationale for inclusion ,x where appropriate. 

Questionnaire for Department Chairpersons 

.•^ • 

The questionnaire addressed to department chairpersons (Appendix A) had two 
major objectives. The first was to obtain information of a summary nature con- 
cerning the specific less commonly taught (LCT) language(s) taught within the 
department and identification of the ,ins true tors involved (the latter as an 
eventual response-rate check on the. individual instructor questionnaires). This 
was accomplished by asking the chaipepon to list, on the lines provided, 

"each course in an unccTmmonly taught language that is being taught in 
your department or administrative area during the current academic 
year (1981-1982)'. (For purposes of this survey, uncommonly taught 
languages are all modern languages other than English, French, German, 
Italian^ and Spanish)." 

A series of lines were provided for the chairperson to list, for each such 
course, the language involved, the title of the course, the last name of the 
instructor (Including the chairperson as an instructor wherever relevant) and 
the course enrollment. The opportunity was also provided for the chaiperson to 
attach a separate document (such as a department file record) if this was a more 
convenient way to provide the requested information. 

A second-major purpose of the chairperson's questionnaire was to obtain an 
administrator 's-level, overview appraisal, 

"across all of the YcT languages and courses taught in your department 
[of] what in your' opinion are the greatest areas of current need with 
regard "to suitable and effective instructional materials." 

The respondent was asked/ to 

."identify the language(s) involved, the type of material needed (e.g., 
basic textbooks, reference grammars, supplementary reading texts, 
audiotapes, dictionaries, cultural materials, pronunciation guides, 
etc.) 4nd indicate the particular characteristics that such material 
should have in order to be of greatest usefulness and value." 

' Beyond these two basic questions, several other items of information were 
requested, including an indication of whether the LCT teaching activities at the 
institution involved any of Che following: intensive language courses (defined 
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as 3 or more hours per day of instruction); computer-assisted instruction; self- 
study (defined as "student learns the language 'on his/her own,' with teacher 
involvement limited to occasional assistance, checks on progress, etc."); mter- 
term and/or summer study of the language at the institution; similar study in 
institution-administered programs abroad; and full-year academic stydy abroad. 
Two additional questions were intended to determine whether the department pres- 
ently had "a system for maintaining contact with LCT language students after 
they leave the program (beyond the usual institution-wide alumni lists)' ; and 
whether the department presently offered "any LCT language courses explicitly 
designed for students who have previously studied the language but who ha^e had 
some proficiency loss through disuse." Answers to the first question were con- 
sidered Of interest as an indication of the extent to which information avail- 
able at the institutional level might provide "manpower resource" data for the 
less commonly taught languages ; the second question .was intended as an indica- 
tion of the possible need for the development of courses especially designed to 
bring previously-proficient students quickly and efficiently back to a high 
level of language competence. 

Questionnaire for Instructors and Course Report Forms , 

Instructors at participating institutions were asked to complete two types 
of instruments, a short "Questionnaire for Instructors" (Appendix B) and the 
considerably more detailed "Course Report" form (Appendix C), one of which was 
requested for "each course in a less commonly taught language- that you have been 
-teaching in the current (1981-82) school year." The Questionnaire for Instruc- 
tors dealt primarily with biographical and academic background information, 
including the respondent's age; highest academic degree obtained; general field 
and subject matter of the degree; number of years spent teaching LCT .languages ; 
whether or not language teaching is the sole professional activity (and if not, 
the nature of the other activity); membership in regional or national language 
organizations ; and whether or not the respondent currently has a tenured (or 
"tenure track") position at the institution. 

In addition to these background questions, the Questionnaire for Instruc- 
tors asked the respondent to indicate, across all of the LCT language courses 
taught, what he or she considered "the single most urgent need insofar as the 
development of instructional materials is concerned." The instructor was asked v 
'to "identify the language, the type of material needed (e.g., basic textbook, 
reference grammar, supplementary reading texts, audiotapes, dictionaries, 
cultural materials, pronunciation guides, etc ..)...• [and to] also give any rele- 
vant information concerning the particular characteristics that this material 
should have to be of maximum value and usefulness." 

The most detailed information about materials needs within the context of 
particular types of courses was requested as part of the individual Course 
Reports, for which the relevant question read as follows: 

"What is the greatest current need that you have with regard to 
suitable and effective instructional materials for this course? 
Please identify the type of material needed (e.g., basic textbook, 
reference grammar, supplementary reading texts, audiotapes, dic- 
tionaries, cultural materials, pronunciation guides, etc.) and indi- 
cate the specific characteristics that such material should have In 
order to be most useful to you. (Please append a supplementary page 
if needed.)" 
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in addition to the basic "needed materials" question above, several other 
questions were asked concerning a variety of characteristics of the course, 
including the title of the course and the language involved; the general^^ type of 
course (defined as "beginning," "intermediate," "advanced," "literature, 
"special-purpose," and "other"); total contact hours; and number of hours per 
week devoted to various types of activities (including "group classroom contact 
with instructor," "group classroom contact with native speakers or resource per- 
sons other than instructor," "individual tutorial" sessions, required or 
optional "language laboratory attendance," and "other formally scheduled learn- 
ing activities." 

With respect to teaching materials currently being used in the course, the 
respondent was asked to provide the title, edition, publisher, and date of pub- 
lication of "the primary textbook (if any) used in this course" or, if a basic 
textbook was not being used, to describe instead "t.he materials that carry the 
major teaching burden in the course." An overall quality rating of the textbook 
or other materials was also requested on a four-point scale (excellent, 
"good," "fair," and "poor"), and the respondent , was asked to describe brietiy 
those 'aspects of the text (or other materials) that result in this judgment," 

In addition to information on the primary text for the course, identifica- 
tion of and quality ratings of any supplementary materials used in the cour.se 
(defined' as "reference grammars, additional reading texts, English/ target^ lan- 
guage or target-language/English dictionaries, pronunciation guides, etc.^) were 
requested. Information was also reqdested on whether or not any audiotapes 
were used in conjunction with the course and, if so, whether these were provided 
by the textbook publisher in coordination with a printed text, obtained from 
commercial sources but not specifically cootdinated with the textbook, or pre- 
pared on a local basis- Questions were also addressed to the use or lack of use 
of other audiovisual materials (videotapes, movies, slides/filmstrips) and ot 
computer capabilities ("Do students work with a computer in any way in connec- 
tion with their study for this course?"). , 

With regard to instructional- objectives, responde'nts were asked to rate, 
using a four-point scale ranging from "of great importance" tb ' of little or no 
importance," the relative Importance of ten different course objectives for the 
particular course being described." Objectives to be rated Included: 

"Development of listening comprehension skill 

Development of speaking skill 

Development of orthographic skills 

Development of reading proficiency 

Development of general writing ability 

Familiarity with and appreciation of Important classical literary 
works In the language 

0 

Familiarity with and appreciation of contemporary literary works in 
the language 
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Knowledge of the civilization and formal culture of the target 
language country(ies) 

Knowledge of th§ informal ( 'way-of-lif e' ) culture of the target 
language country(ies) 

Other (describe)" 

A final question asked the instructor to indicate ^whether each of a series 
of possible assessment procedures was used to evaluate "student attainment of 
the course objectives." 

;'General observation of student performance during the course 
Paper-and-pencil quizzes prepared by the instructor 

End-of-term written examination prepared independently by the indivi- 
dual instructor 

End-of-term examination prepared on a department -wide basis (or by 
individual instructors following a specified department-wide model) 

"Textbook tests" published as part- of the textbook or textbook package 

Externally-prepared standardized test 

A test of knowledge of and/or sensitivity to the customs and culture 
of the foreign language country 

Face-to-face speaking proficiency interview such as the Foreign 
Service Institute (FSI)-type interview or other formalized 
conversation-based test 

A speaking test in which the student records his or her responses on 
tape 

A test of listening comprehension, in which the student must indicate 
comprehension of the target language as spoken by the instructor or 
given on a tape recording 

Other testing procedure (please describe)" 

'Each respondent was also invited to use lines provided and/or^«n^Ppended page 
to give "any further comments about this course that woul^help t/o describe its 
objectives, teaching techniques, assessment procedures , ifeaching materials^ or 
materials needs, or to give any other information relevant to the project. 

Questionnaire for Business Language Programs 

This four-page questionnaire is described in greater detail in the "Survey 
of Corporate Language Training" section (p^ges 48-53). 
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QUESTIONNAIRE DISTRIBUTION AND RESPONSE 

Following final revision and printing of the questionnaires, individual 
packages of survey materials were prepared for mailing to individual language 
departments. Each package contained a memorandum addressed to "Chairpersons of 
Departments or Administrative Heads in the Less Commonly Taught Languages" 
(Appendix E) ; one copy of the Questionnaire for Department Chairpersons; five 
copies of a separate memorandum addressed to "Instructors Teaching Courses in 
Less Commonly Taught Languages in U.S. Colleges and Universities" (Appendix F), 
together with an equal number of copies of the Questionnaire for Instructors; 
and nine copies of the individual Course Report form. 

The chairperson's memorandum briefly described |he background for and 
nature of the survey, indicating that its major purpBse was to "determine the 
nature, availability, and extent of use of textbooks, reference grammars, 
audiovisual aids", and other instructional materials used in teaching less com- 
monly taught languages in the United States [and. to] attempt to identify and 

bring to attention the lack of, or shortcomings that may exist in, available 
teaching materials in a -particular language." The assistance requested of the- 
chairperson was that of "(1) completing and returning to us the enclosed 
'Questionnaire for Department Chairpersons' and (2) distributing, to instructors 
who have been currently teaching (1981-82) one or more LCT language courses in 
your department, the explanatory materials and survey forms also included in 
this package, with the request that they complete these materials and return 
them directly to us at the project office." The "less commonly taught 
languages" were defined as "all current world languages other than English, 
French, "German, Italian, and Spanish." An "instructor" was considered to be 
"anyone having primary responsibility for teaching a class group" and did not 
include "'native speakers who provide additional language practice or other 
'resource persons' beyond the regular teacher." Assurances were given that all 
project data would be analyzed and reported on a basis that would not permit the 
association of the detailed results with any given individuals or institutions. 
Larger institutions for which the number of provided questionnaire copies was 
insufficient were asked to reproduce additional copies locally or telephone the 
project office for an additional supply. Although the instructor-addressed- 
materials were designed as "stand-alone" documents, chairpersons were requested 
to add their own "short cover note (or verbal message)", to the instructor 
materials as an "important additional reinforcement of the value and signifi- 
cance of the survey." 

The instructor memorandum provided backgraund information generally similar 
to that contained in the chairperson's questionnaire and indicated that indivi- 
dual instructors at the participating institutions were being asked to provide 
"fairly detailed information about the specific courses that they are teaching, 
with special attention to the nature of the course and its objectives, the 
instructional materials used and, very importantly,' their judgments about 
instructional materials that need to be developed within the context of these 
courses." Return mailing labels addressed to the project office were also - 
included* 

The mailing lists for questionnaire distribution 'include^ primarily the 
Modern Language Association's most recent computer listing of department chair- 
persons at two- and four-year colleges and universities in the United States, 
together with the Department of Education's September 1981 directory of national 
language resource centers (area studies centers) and a small number of addi- 
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tional individuals identified by the project staff or by members of the project 
Steering Committee. With respect to the tlLA li-st, the entire database was 
searched for all modern language departments other than English, French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian, and mailing labels were prepared which, xn the 
great majority of instances, addressed the department chairperson by name. A 
total of 865 survey packages, each containing the materials described the 
preceding section, were distributed by first class mail on April 22, 1982, with 
the request that the recipients adhere to a mid-May target date (or earlier if 
possible) for return of the completed forms. Respondents were encouraged to 
call or write the project offices if they had any questions concerning the sur- 
vey or the details of their participation in it. 

The rate of questionnaire return, as of the last two weeks of May, was 
quite modest (completed chairperson's and/or instructors' questionnaires 
returned from approximately 17 percent of the departments surveyed). In an 
attempt to increase the return rate and in anticipation of the planned mid- 
summer meeting of a larger group of Steering Coramitte- members and other resource 
persons to review and assist in interpretation of the survey results, a short 
follow-up memorandum was mailed on June 3rd to those departments which had not 
yet responded as of that date. This memorandum reminded the recipient of the 
original survey mailing and indicated that, in recognition of other „ activities 
at the institution that may have prevented a response by the original target 
date, the survey period had been extended to June 18, 1982 and that question- 
naires returned on or close to this date can still be tabulated and included in 
the project analysis."- It was also offered to send any needed copies of the 
survey materials inraiediately upon phone request to the project office. 

As a result of this follow-up mailing, the response rate increased somewhat 
over the next several weeks so that, as of the July 9th date of the survey 
review and discussion meeting, questionnaire, materials had been received from 
approximately 23 percent of the original survey mailing list. 
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SURVEY REVIEW MEETING AND FOLLOW-UP 

Although a major objective of the survey was to assemble detailed infor- 
mation concerning perceived needs for materials development on the part of 
"front-line" instructors and administrators, it wa.s also considered important to 
obtain a more generalized and more highly synoptic appraisal of the obtained 
data with respect to various trends that might be identified in them by persons 
highly familiar with the languages or language groups involved and with prior 
materials development needs and activities in these areas. In order to assist 
in obtaining this needed broader perspective, a ten-person review committee was 
established, consisting of the Steering Committee member s and seven additional 
participants, as follows: 

Dr. Albert Dien, Stanford University - (Asian/Chinese) ' 

Dr. Charles Gribble, Ohio State University - (Slavic and East European) 

Dr. Franklin Huffman, Cornell University - (Southeast Asian) 

Dr. Eleanor Jorden, Cornell University - (Asian/ Japanese) 

Dr. Carolyn Killean, University of Chicago - (Middle Eastern) 

Dr. Richard Lambert, University of Pennsylvania - (South Asian) 

Dr. Grace Mancill, American University - (Language for Special Purposes) ^ 

Dr. Rosane Rocher, University of Pennsylvania - (South Asian) 

Dr. Leon Twarog, Ohio State University - (Slavic and East European) 

Dr. David Wiley, Michigan State University - (3ub!r5aharan African) 

Dr. Richard T. Thompson and Mrs. Julia A* Petrov also attended (as observer- 
participants) the one-day meeting of the review committee which was held at the 
Center for Applied Linguistics on July 13, 1982. All of the above persons were 
present with the exception of Dr. Charles. Gribble , who was traveling out of the 
country. However, Dr. Gribble reviewed the survey results and other project 
materials and provided relevant information by mail and through telephone 
conversations. 

n> 

In preparation for the review meeting , project staff prepared tabulations 
of the responfse data for all questionnaires returned prior to the meeting date, 
in a form generally similar to that shown in Tables 4 through 10, and mailed 
this material to the committee members in advance of the meeting. In addition 
to tabulating numerical data from the various questionnaire items, project staff 
reproduced verbatim ^f or the committee any written ("fill-in") comments con- 
cerning needed instructional materials that expanded to any extent upon the 
numerically coded information. Many of these comments were quite detailed and 
showed evidence of considerable reflection and diligence in answering on the 
part of the respondents. 

In reviewing the survey results available at the time of the meeting, an 
initial consideration on the part of the committee was the extent to'which 
responses for a given language or language group could be considered represen- 
tative of the overall "field" in that are^- To assist in this deTtermination, 
listings of all institutions and departments responding to the survey, by 
language, were provided, and individual committee members reviewed these for 
their own language areas. In general, it was felt that for certain languages, 
including Russian, Arabic, . Japanese, and Chinese, responses had, for the most 
part, been received from the major institutions involved in the teaching of 
these languages. However, for several other areas, including especially the 
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Southeast Asian. South Asian, and Sub-Saharan African language groupings, it was 
considered that a number of institutions known to have training programs in 
these areas were not yet represented in the survey. It was therefore recom- 
mended by the committee that a third mailing of survey materials be sent to each 
of several targeted institutions, to be specified by the committee member(s). 
representing the language areas in question, with the strong request that the 
institution participate in the survey. To add further weight to this effort, 
Jk. Richard Thompson agreed to provide a cover memorandum over his signature 
stating, among other things, that "[since] your department has been identified 
as having a critically impartant teaching program. .. .it would therefore be of 
substantial assistance to the Department of Education, in analyzing the results 
of the survey and planning its programmatic activities over the next several 
years, to have the language program and associated materials development needs 
of your department adequately represented in the survey data. A revised 
deadline of September 15. 1982 was designated for return of the questionnaires, 
of which additional copies were provided, along with copies of the original 
descriptive memoranda, in. the follow-up mailing packets distributed on July 23, 
1982. To insure that Department of Education area studies center directors had 
all received notification of the survey and been provided the opportunity to 
respond, a similar mailing was sent to those area centers which had not returned 
the survey materials as of that date. 

The additional July mailing resulted in an appreciable increase in returns, 
which were subsequently processed and tabulated along with the questionnaires 
returned from the earlier mailings. With respect to overall response rates, 
across all three questionnaire distributions, a total of 967 separate depart- 
ments were contacted, of which 50 responded that no LCT languages were currently 
(1981-82) being taught in their departments. Of the remaining 917 departments, 
completed chairperson's questionnaires and/or individual course reports were 
received from 249 departments, or 27.2% of the total. Appendix G gives an 
alphabetical listing of all responding institutions and the languages repre- 
sented in the questionnaire returns for that institution. 

- In interpreting the surve/ results, a number of cautions must be 
^mind concerning the nature of Che response data. First,^ to the extent that the 
MLA listing of department chairpersons— together with t)ie list of area studies 
center directors and supplementary listings provided by the Advisory Board mem- 
bers for individual languages or language areas-may not have fully reflected 
the totality of academic institutions offering training in the less commonly 
taught languages, some institut'ibns legitimately includable in the theoretical 
population may not have been included in th6 distribution of survey materials. 
Second, although the total response rate is generally in keeping with the return 
percentages obtained in voluntary-response surveys of this type (for example, 
the return rate for the MLA Task Force Survey on the Uncommonly Taught 
Languages was approximately 25 percent), the response data are necessarily 
based on those departments willing to participate in the project. Third, in 
analyzing the data with respect to individual languages or language groups, the 
actual number of responses to a particular question for a given language^should 
be carefully considered since, in some instances, especially for the higher- 
level courses, the total response frequency is relatively low. The base Ns for 
individual language groupings are shown on the appropriate data tables in each 
instance* 
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SURVEY RESPONSE DATA 

This section describes and discusses the responses obtained for the acade- 
mic portion of the survey. ,Jnf ormation obtained with respect to the business 
corporation survey and government agency overview is presented in subsequent 
sections* 

Before addressing the survey responses with respect to expressed needs for 
materials development, it will be useful to describe briefly the information 
obtained from those portions of the survey addressed to other aspects of the 
teaching situation for the less commonly taught languages, including the general 
structure of 'the teaching :programs,, background and training of instructors, and 
the teaching procedures and objectives of LCT courses. 

Teaching Program Structure 

With respect to language training program structure, chairpersons were 
asked to indicate whether each of several types of language teaching activities 
were carried out for any LCT languages offered in their department. As shown in 
Table 1, relatively few chairpersons (23%) reported that "intensive language 
courses (defined as 3 or more hours per day of instruction) were being offered 
in their department. Somewhat more (36%) indicated that interterm and/or summer 
language study at the institution was offered in addition to the regular acade- 
mic year courses. Opportunities for summer or interterm study abroad were pro- 
vided in 22% of the responding departments, and in 20%, a full-year study abroad 
program. 

Table 1 

Questionnaire for Department Chairpersons 
Responses to Other Than "Materials Needs" Questions 

(N=223) 



Yes No , No Answer 



Intensive LCT language courses 
(3 or more hours/day) 

Computer-assisted instruction 
Self-study > 

Interterm/ summer study 
at the institution 

Interterm/ summer study abroad 

Full-year study abroad 

• System for'^maintaining contact 
with graduated students 

Courses explicitly designed for 
"attrition" students (see text) 



23% 72% 4% 

7 88 5 

26 . 70 5 

"36 60 , ' . 4 

22 , 74 . 4 

20 77 4 

8 88 4 
11 83 6 
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Mith respect to instructional techniques other than the regular classroom 
teacher/ student interaction, 26% of the respondents reported that self-study 
opportunities were provided (defined as "student learns the language 'on his/her 
own,' with teacher involvement limited to occasional assistance, checks on 
progress, etc."). Written comments on this question indicated that in many 
instances the "self-study" activity involved independent work in advanced 
reading courses or literature-oriented courses, rather than self-training in 
basic language skills through tape recorded drills or other "programmed" laeans. 

A total of 7% of the responding chairpersons indicated current use of 
computer-assisted (CAI) instruction in their departments. Written comments to 
this question mentioned operational CAI programs in Russian, Japanese,, Swedish, 
Armenian, and Ungala. The most frequently cited applications of computer tech- 
nology were in connection with vocabulary, learning, grammar drill, and reading 
comprehension development. These results are in keeping with an earlier survey 
by Olsen (1980) which found essentially the same pattern of CAI utilization for 
postsecondary language departments generally. 

To determine whether any special learning provisions were being made for 
previously-proficient LOT students in need of "refresher" training (as distin- 
guished from enrollment in the regular language course sequence), the question 
was asked "Does your department of fer 'any LCT language courses explicitly 
designed for students who have previously studied the language but who have had 
some proficiency loss through disuse?" Eleven percent of the respondents indi- 
cated that such courses were offered, but the write-in comments suggested that 
in several instances the courses in question were simply part of the regular 
program sequence (e.g., an "intermediate" course offered in the fall term and 
making allowances for lack of language use over ,the summer recess) rather than 
specially designed and targeted courses of the type intended in the original 
question. A few specialized courses were described, including, for example, a 
summer refresher course in Hindi for "academics and other professionals" who 
have had "little opportunity to use their Hindi since their latest stay in the 
field [and are attempting to] update their proficiency before departing for 
India for research or diplomatic or social service." 

Only 8X of the responding chairpersons indicated that their department had 
"a system for m aintaining contact with LCT language students after they leave 
the program (beyond the isual' institution-wide alumni lists). In most instan- 
ces this was described as consisting of personal contacts, informal correspon- 
dence, occasional newsletters, and other relatively unstructured procedures, 
rather than a detailed, ongoing process. To the extent that up-to-date infor- 
mation on the location and availability of graduates of LCT programs would be of 
relevance to "human resource" monitoring and .programmatic planning within these 
"language areaS (a strong recommendation of the MLA Task Force on the Uncommonly 
Taught Languages), there would appear to be an identified need in this regard. 

Instructor Background and Training 

The "Questionnaire for Instructors ,"•*, which accompanied and supplemented the 
individual course report questionnaires, was intended to gather certain basic 
information concerning the academic background, years of teaching experience, 
and other relevant characteristics of the instructors whose teaching activities 
and opinions on materials development needs Were represented in the individual 
course reports. Table 2 shows the total (across-languages) response to these 
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Years teaching uncommonly-taught 
ianguage(s): ^ 

Mean 
Range 
* S.D. 

N ' 

Language teaching sole professional 
activity? 

Yes 
No 

Number responding 
Age: 

25 and under 
Over 25 
Over 30 
Over 35 
Over 40 
Over 45 
Over 50 
Over 55 

Number respondl ng 

Highest academic degree: 

Throi^gh high school 
Through B.A. 
Through M.A. 
Through Ph.D. 

O Number responding 



Characteristics of 



Western Other East 

Total European Russian European 



11.5 


6.9 


14.8 


9.3 


1-36 


1-25 


1-35 


1-30 


7.40 


6.32 


8.17 


7.11 


(507) 


(48) 


(115) 


(48) 


29% 


40% 


49% 


23%' 


71 


60 


51 


77 


(505) 


(47) 


(115) 


(47) 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


99 


96 


98 


94 


93 


78 


95 


90 


79 


54 


o c 
83 


ftl 
Oi 


59 


36 


65 


55 


45 


28 


55 


38 


31 


20 


45 


17 


18 


12 


29 


11 


(507) 


(49) 


(115) 


(47) 


100% 




100% 




99 


100% 


98 


100% 


92 


80 


96 


96 


62 


41 


68 


72 


(501) 


(49) 


(115) 


(46) 



e 2 

spondlng Instructors 
Other 

Middle East & South 
Arabic North African Asian Chinese 



9.7 


11.4 


11.7 


12.9 


1-34 


1-26 


1-23 


lr30 


6.10 


7.48 


6.59 


8.35 


(16) 


(37) 


(23) 


(77) 

a 


38% 


19% 


9% 


45% 




81 


91 


55 


(16) 


(37) 


(23) 


(77) 




mm 




100% 


100% 


100% 




98 


95 


97 


100% 


94 


U *y 


89 


78 


80 


45 


54 


65 


71 


32 


32 






19 


27 


39 


32 


13 


16 


17 


18 


(16) 


(37) 


(23) 


(77) 


100% 


100% 




100% 


94 


94 


100% 


92 


44 


69 


96 


. 53 


(16) 


(36) 


(23) 


(75) 



/ 

Other South- 

East east Sub-Saharan 

anesie Asian Asian African 



11.3 


17.3 


13.0 


8.5 


1-32 


10-23 


1-32 


1-36 




1 9 


Q ftl 

7 . O i. 


8.73 


(84) 


f f.\ 




f 26) 




1 T% 

1. / /m 


30% 


15% 


67 


83 


70 


85 


(84) 


(6) 


(27) 


(26) 


1 Any 




- 




QQ 






100% 


on 




100% 


92 


77 


— 


97 


65 


53 




79 


42 


43 


100% 


64 


23 


24 


50 


45 


15 


11 


33 


26 


15 


(84) 


(6) 


(27) 


(26) 


100% 






100% 


99 


100% 




96 


91 


83 


100% 


92 


48 


83 


92 


73 


(83) 


(6) 


(26) 


(26) 
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Table 2 (continued) 
Characteristics of Responding Instructors 



Other Other South- 

western Other East Middle East & South , East east 

Total European Russian European Arabic North African Asian^ Chinese Japanese Asian Asian 



Sub-Saharan 
African 



Field of highest academic degree: 
Literature 

Linguistics/Language education 
Area studies 
Other humanities 
Non-humanities 

Number responding 



18% 


29% 


21% 


17% 


13% 


47 


^ 43 


35 


49 


44 


19 


12 


34 


26 


13 


15 


14 


9 


9 


31 


1 


2 


. 2 


0 


0 


(504) 


(49) 


(112) 


(47) 


(16) 



19% 


13% 


■30% 


27% 


0% 


0% 


30 


' 57 • 


36 


46 


67 


89 


19 


22 


18 


12 


0 


0 


32 


9 


14 


15 


33 


11 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 . 


0 


(37) 


(23) 


(77) 


(84) 


(6) 


(27) 



4% 

81 

0 
15 

0 

(26) 



Membership In professional 
language organizat ion(s) : 

One or more listed 
None listed 



Tenured or tenure-track position; 

Yes 
No 

Number responding 



71% 
29 



65% 
35 



65% 
35 



35% 
65 



73% 
27 



82% 
18 



(505) (49) (114) 



83% 
17 ' 


88% 
12 


70% 
30 


70% 
30 


79% 
21 


77% 
23 


33% 
67" 


81% 
19 


54% 
46 


62% 
38 


53% ' 
47 


57% 
43 


74% 
26 


57% 


57% 

43 


100% 
0 


85% 
15 


65% 

35* 


(47) 


(15) 


(37) 


(23) 


(77) 


(84) 


(6) 


(27) 


(26) 
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retention difficulties associated with departmental budget reductions, tenure 
controversies, and other administrative constraints suggests, at the same time, 
a reduced likelihood of adding younger staff in these areas within the near-term 
future* ' ■ 

Classroom Activities and Instructional Objectives 

■ In addition to seeking information directly related, to teaching material 
utilization and needs, the course report questionnaires included several other 
questions concerning the general ns^ture of the -course and its instructional 
objectives. A basic question addressing the "level" of the course included the 
following possible response categories: 

Beginning - introductory course intended for students having no prior study 
of or exposure to the language 

Interm ediate - follow-on course for students who have acquired the rudi- 

ments of the language via the beginning course or equivalent outside 

study/ exposure 

Advanced - "beyond-intermediate", course aimed at further increasing student 

ikills in listening, speaking, reading, or writing the language (e.g., 

composition and conversation course) 

Literature - course that may involve some proficiency-oriented instruction 
but is primarily intended to develop student knowledge and appre- 
ciation of literary works in the language 

Special-purpose - course intended to teach the language for a specific aca- 
demic, business, or personal application (e.g., "Ching documents, 
"language for airline personnel," "language for travel abroad," etc.) 

Other - course that does not fit adequately into any of the preceding cate- 
gories. 

Across all codeable course reports received, the number of questionnaires by 
level was: beginning, 384; intermediate, 219; advanced, 127; literature, 63; 
special-purpose, 47; and other, 21. 

A question intended to determine the total n-imber of course contact hours 
("Please give the total number of classroom contact hours for the entire 
course") was apparently misinterpreted by a number of respondents who supplied 
figures that appeared to represent the number of credit hours carried by the 
course or the number of hours per day or week that the class met, rather than 
the intended total contact hours. A related result was to render problematical 
the detailed analysis of the immediately-following question asking for the 
number of hours per week devoted to each of several types of activity, such as 
"group classroom contact with instructor," "individual tutorial, etc., since in 
the absence of the total number of course hours these figures would be very dif- 
ficult to interpret. 

A second question, addressing the instructional objectives oiE the course, 
however, much more readily interpretable. For this, the respondent was 
ed to indicate the "relative importance" (from the standpoint of the par- 
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Table 3 





Judged 


Relative Importance 


of Instructional Objectives by Course Level 




Beginning 




Intermediate 




Advanced 




Literature 




Pavelopment of 
listening compre- 
hension skill 


3,61* 


Development of 

reading 

proficiency 


3,60 


Development of 

reading 

proficiency 


3,67 


Development of 

reading 

proficiency 


3,67 


Development of 

speaking 

skill 


3*50 


Development of 
listening compre- 
hension skill 


3,46 


Development of 
listening compre- 
hension skill 


3,33 


Knowledge of. 
formal culture 
of country 


3,35 


Development of 

reading 

proficiency 


3.39 


Development of 

speaking 

skill 


3-43 


Development of 

speaking 

skill 


3,32 


Familiarity with 
classical 
literary works 


3,26 


Development of 

orthographic 

skills 


2,99 


Development of 

orthographic 

skills 


3,08 


Development of 
general writing 
ability 


3,12 


Familiarity with 
contemporary 
literary works 


3*15 


Knowledge of 
Informal culture 
of country 


2,70 


Knowledge of 
informal culture 
of country 


2,89 


Development of 

orthographic 

skills 


3,01 


Knowledge of 
informal culture 
of country 


2.96 


Development of 
general writing 
ability 


2,63 


Development of 
general writing 
ability 


2,86 


Knowledge of 
Informal culture 
of country 


2,97 


Development of 
general writing 
ability 


2,64 


Knowledge of 
formal culture 
of country 


2.28 


Knowledge of 
formal culture 
of country 


2.64 


Knowledge of 
formal culture 
of country 


2,91 


Development of 

speaking 

skill 


2.55 


Familiarity with 
contemporary 
literary works 


1.44 


Familiarity with 
contemporary 
literary works 


1.89 


Familiarity with 
contemporary 
literary works 


2,39 


Development of 
listening compre- 
hension skill 


2,40 


FaralHarltv lJ^^h 

& aiMX xxai.xi.jr wxi.li 

classical 
literary works 


1,40 


Familiarity with 
classical 
literary works 


1,72 


Familiarity with 
classical 
literary works 


2,13 


Development of 

orthographic 

skills 


2,29 


*0n scale of 4 


"of great importance" to 1 


"of 


little or no importance. 
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ticular course being described) of each of several listed t^^^hing objectives , 
based on a four-point scale ranging from "of great importance to of little or 
no importance." Table 3 shows, for "beginning." "intermediate. advanced, and 
"literature" courses, in order of decreasing importance, the average rankings 
(based on "of great importance" - 4; "quite important" - 3; "of some importance 
- 2; of "little or no importance" - 1) of each of the objectives listed. Across 
beginning, intermediate, and advanced courses, the three course objectives con- 
sidered least important are (in decreasing order) "knowledge of the civilization 
and formIl~HIature of the target language country(ies)" ; "familiarity with and 
appreciation of contemporary literary works in the language" ; and familiarity 
with and appreciation of important classical literary works in the language. 
At the other end of the scale, development of general proficiency in listening 
comprehension, speaking, and reading are the three most highly rated objectives 
across all three course levels. Within these three. objectives, development of 
listening comprehension skill is ranked first at the beginning level, followed 
by speaking and reading; at intermediate and advanced levels, the development of 
reading proficiency assumes primary importance, followed rather closely by 
listening and speaking (in that order). The development of 'general writing 
ability" is ranked fairly low at both beginning and intermediate levels, and 
assumes somewhat more prominence for the advanced courses, where it is rated at 
3.12 on the average (barely above the "quite important" level). 

The ranking of instructional objectives for literature courses is seen to 
follow a somewhat different pattern, with reading proficiency again at the top 
of the scale, but with knowledge of formal culture, familiarity with classical 
and contemporary literary works, knowledge of the informal culture of the 
country, and development of general writing ability constituting, in that order, 
the next five rankings. Development of speaking and listening comprehension are 
at the bottom of the scale, along with "development of orthographic skills. 

Assessment Procedures 

A fairly detailed quastion on the various assessment procedures used in the 
course was also included, both for general information and for comparison with 
the stated instructional objectives. Responses to this question are shown 
separately for beginning (Table 4) and intermediate (Table 5)- levels, both for 
the total respondent group for that , level and for individual language areas. 
(Total responses to this question for the advanced and literature courses were, 
in. general, too few to warrant separate tabulation by language.) 

As would be anticipated, across both course levels, "general observation of 
student performance during the course" is the most frequently ^^^f^^^ 
orocedure (99% of the total respondents in both instances), followed by paper 
aL"encil quizes prepared by Le instructor" (95% and 91% for beginning and 
intermediate courses, respectively) and "end-of-term written examination pre- 
pared independently ty the individual instructor" (85% and 89/i). For both 
• begin ning and inte^ ediate levels, use of an "end-of-term written examination 
prepared on a department-wide basis (or by individual instructors following a 
specified department-wide model)" was infrequently mentioned (17% and 16X. 
respectively). A positive response to this question would be expected to hinge, 
in large part, on the existence of a sufficient number of instructors in that 
language within the department to justify a joint examination-preparation 
effort! The relatively larger number of department-wide examinations reported 
for beginning Russian courses (32%) and -beginning Western European language 
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Table 4 

Assessment Procedures Used In Beginning Courses 

Other 





Total 


Western 
European 


Russian 


Other East 
European 


Arabic 


Middle bast « 
North African 


General observation of performance 


99% 


97% 


98% 


100% 


100% 


97% 


Paper and pencil quizzes 


95 


86 


98 


95 


100 


100 


Instructor-prepared written exam 


85 


66 


80 


94 


92 


94 


Department-wide written exam 


17 


22 


32 


0 


13 


14 


"Textbook tests" 


10 


15 


8' 


17 


13 


14 


Externally-prepared 
standardized test 


3 


0 


1 


3 


0 


4 


Customs/culture' test 


16 


15 


13 


13 


25 


8 


Face to face speaking test 


39 


33 


33 


10 


38 


16 


Tape-recorded speaking test 


20 


27 


16 


18 


13 


31 


Listening comprehension test 


65, 


70 


59 


43 


78 


56 



100% 
83 
78 
6 
11 



Other South- 
East east 



100% 
100 

93 

17 
8 



100% 
98 
90 
13 
9 



100% 
100 
100 
0 
0 



100% 
86 
81 
7 
13 



Sub-Saharaii 
African 

100% 

85 

81 

12 

4 



6 


8 


5 


0 ' 


0 


0 


18 


18 


14 


40 


18 


28 


35 


55 


59 


0 


60 


46 


24 


31 


16. 


0 


6 


16 


72 


78 


83 


40 


67 


54 



Range of Ns 



(321-371) (32-36) (72-83) (27-35) (8-12) (25-31) (17-19) (35-46) (56-62) (5-6)(15-21) (23-27) 
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Table 5 







Assessment Procedures Used 


in Intermediate Courses 














Total 


Western 
European 


Russian 


Other East- 
European 


Arabic 


Other 
Middle East & 
North African 


South 
Asian 


Chinese 


Japanese" 


Other 

East 

Asian 


South- 
east 
Asian . 


Sub-Saharan 
African 


General observation of performance 


99% 


100% 


100% 


iUU^ 


Cll X 
J 


92% 


100% 


100% 


98% 




100% 


100% 


Paper and pencil quizzes 


91 


91 


93 


100 


91 


85 


86 


88 


95 


I 
N 


83 




Instructor-prepared written exam 


'89 


91 


84 


100 


82 


77 


86 


89 


93 


S 
U 


100 


80 


Department -wide written exam 


16 


10 


24 


0 


18 


20 


0 


17 


19 


F 
F 


10 


1^ 


"Textbook i:ests" 


5 


0 


5 


0 


18 


11 


6 


0 


10 


I 
C 


0 


0 

• 


Externally-prepared 
standardized test 


4 


0 


5 


u 




0 


0 


3 


10 


I 
E 
N 


0 


0 


Customs/culture test 


21 


18 


14 


24 


55 


33 


43 


22 


14 


T 


10 


07 
LI 


Face to face speaking test 


3$ 


40 


27 


0 


45 


' 22 

• 


57 




48 


D 
A 


40 , 


56 


Tape-recorded speaking test 


22 


30^ 


22 


31 


0 


22 


17 


24 


21 


T 
A 


10 


25 


Listening comprehension test 


55 


70 


49 


44 . 


73 


50 


57 


58 


61 




45 


44 


Range of Ns 


(190-213) (10-11) 


(41-47) 


(15-17) 


(11) 


(9-13) 


(6-7) 


(30-355 


(42-45) 


<> 


(10-12) 


(14-16) 
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courses (22%) by •comparison to the other language areas (0% - 11 A) may be 
reflective of this fact. The measurement consideration at issue is that, 
wherever this is possible, across-instructor collaboration in preparing course 
examinations may be expected to have a positive and synergistic effect on con- 
tent and testing procedures, by comparison to the possibly more cursory and 
idiosyncratic test preparation by individual instructors. 

Although the development of proficiency in listening comprehension was 
judged by the respondents as the most important and second most important 
teaching objective for beginning and intermediate courses, only 65% of the 
beginning course and 55% of the intermediate course instructors indicated that 
they made use of "a test of listening comprehension, in which the student must 
indicate comprehension of the target language as spoken by the instructor or 
given on a tape recording." With respect to the testing of speaking ability, 
the positive responses to both "face-to-face speaking proficiency interview such 
as the Foreign Service Institute (FSI)-type interview or other formalized 
conversation-based test" and to "a speaking test in which the student records 
his or her responses on tape" were quite a bit higher (especially for the 
former) than would have been anticipated. For both beginning and intermediate 
courses, 39% of the responding instructors indicated that they gave a "face-to- 
face speaking proficiency interview" of an FSI- or other formalized type. 
Although the direct testing of speaking proficiency by means of a structured 
interview such as that originally developed by the Foreign Service Institute has 
withinHthe past two or three years begun to be known to and used to some extent 
by the academic community, this has been for the most part within the larger- 
volume languages (principally French and Spanish), and would in no event 
approach the frequency of use suggested by the response data. A more appropri- 
' ate explanation of the survey results for this question is probably that the 
question was quite liberkly interpreted by the respondents to include any type 
of general conversation with the students as constituting a "proficiency 
interview," notwithstanding the intended emphasis on highly formalized proce- 
dures in the original question. 

The frequency of administration of "a speaking test in which the student 
records his or her responses on tape" was also surprisingly high— 20% and 22% 
for beginning and intermediate courses. It is doubtful that this number of 
respondents would have prepared or otherwise have available to them formally- 
designed tape-based speaking tests; again, a possible interpretation is that the 
question was liberally interpreted to include a variety of language laboratory 
exercises requiring spoken responses on the students' part but that did not 
necessarily involve a highly formalized "examination" process. 

"Textbook tests," defined in the questionnaire as "[those] published as 
part of the textbook or textbook package," are very rarely used by the respon- 
dents in either beginning (10%) or intermediate (5%) courses. This is probably 
in large part a reflection of the fact that, except for pro forma, quiz-type 
■ exercises of dubious technical quality or instructional value, textbooks and 
other teaching programs in both higher-volume and LCT languages have tended to 
place little or no emphasis on providing appropriate assessment materials as 
part of the total instructional package. This is rather unfortunate in that the 
development of suitable tests on a one-time, uniform basis as an integral part 
of the textbook preparation effort would constitute a considerably more effi- 
cient and cost-effective approa<^h to the assessment of course achievement than 
the current approach of placing this responsibility, for all practical purposes, 
on the many individual teachers using the text materials. 
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Tescs of "knowledge of and/or sensicivicy Co Che cuscoms and culture of Che 
foreign language councry" are reported as being used in 16% of Che beginning LOT 
courses and 21% of Che incermediate courses; this appears generally in keeping 
with Che relacive imporcance accorded Chis area as a course objective aC boCh 
levels. 

The assessment of developed proficiency in che 'language by mearts of a an 
••excernally-prepared standardized cesf was, by all odds, the least frequently 
reported testing procedure at both beginning and intermediate levels; (3/4 and ^X, 
respectively). Absolutely no use of such te^ts was reported for Western 
European, Arabic, Other East Asian, Southeast Asian, and Sub-Saharan African 
languages at the beginning level and for the same languages plus Other East 
European, Other Middle East and North African, and South Asian at the inter- 
mediate level. This is undoubtedly a reflection of the fact that, with the 
known exceptions of the Japanese Proficiency Test , developed in 1979 through a 
grant from the Japan-U.S. Friendship Commission, and the MLA-Cooperative 
Proficiency Tests for Teachers and Advanced Students in Russian (developed in 
1961 and no longer rea dily available), there are currently available no objec- 
tive non-curriculum specific, standardized tests of functional proficiency in 
the less commonly taught languages., (A standardized test of listening compre- 
hension and reading proficiency in Chinese is under development* through a grant 
from the Department of Education, but will not be available for general use 
until the spring of 1984.) In the absence of such external-to-program 
assessment instruments, oriented in both format and content to determining the 
student's ability to function appropriately in real -life language use settings, 
evaluation of the effectiveness or lack of effectiveness of the language 
programs being conducted at individual institutions (or, on as group basis, 
within the United States generally) will continue to be both extremely difficult 
and of doubtful accuracy and validity. 

Use of Instructional Materials 

Several questions in the course report sought information on the type and 
nature of use of instructional materials currently being used in the course. 
These questions included a reque.t for identification of the title, edition 
publisher, and date of publication of the primary textbook (if any) used in this 
course"; a listing of any supplementary materials used (and giving as examples 
reference grammars, additional reading texts, dictionaries, and pronunciation 
guides); an indication of whether any audiotapes were used in the course and, it 
so whether these were "provided by the textbook publisher and designed to 
closely coordinate with the printed textbook," "provided by a commercial 
publisher but not specifically coordinated with the textbook, or locally- 
prepared" ; idelTtification of any audiovisual materials other than audiotapes 
used "on a regular basis" in the course; and an indication of whether students^^ 
work with a computer in any way in connection with their study for this course. 

Tables 6 and 7 show the total and individual language area responses to 
these questions for beginning and intermediate levels > respectively. For both 
levels, and as would be expected, a substantial majority of the courses make use 
of a published textbook. However, there is a clear differentiation in extent ot 
textbook use across the two levels in that, for all language area categories, 
with the single exception of Arabic (for which textbooks were used in all 
reported courses at both levels), the percentage of textbook use Is higher at 
the beginning level than at the intermediate level. For all language groups 
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combined, textbook use drops from 89% to 82%; for individual language areas, the 
greatiest decrease in textbook use is reported for Western European (.92/. to 04/.; 
and Other East European (92% to 65%) languag«s, while the oth^r areas decline 
only slightly or moderately (for example, Russian 95% to 90%; Chinese 98% to 
91%). Appendix J is a bibliographic listing of all textbooks reported used, by 
lang^iage • 

i Conversely, for the total respondent group and for most of the individual 
language areas, the use of supplementary materials is mor-e extensive at the 
Inttermediate than at the "l>eg inning level (63% to 56% overall). The same general 
trend— decrease in textbook use and increased use of supplementary materials— 
als,o continues at the advanced level, at least insofar as the total group data 
(N =■ 127) are concerned, as summarized below: 

Beginning Interraediate Advanced 
Textbook. use 89% 82% 51% 
Supplementary 

materials use 56% 63% 64/. 

Audiotapes are fairly extensively used at both beginning and intermediate 
levels. In beginning courses, the audiotapes are predominantly commercially 
published and explicitly coordinated with the textbook (57%) rather than 
locally-prepared (39%) or commercially published without relationship to a par- 
ticular textbook (4%). The frequency of use of "textbook audiotapes' decreases 
systematically from beginning (57%) to intermediate (41%) to advanced (15%), 
while the use of locally-prepared tapes rises slightly at the interraediate level 
and decreases substantially in advanced courses (39%, 44%, 29%). Commercially 
prepared Audiotapes not associated with specific textbooks continue to be used 
very infrequently at both intermediate (7%) and advanced (4%) levels. 

Reasonably extensive use is made of other audiovisual materials such as 
videotapes, movies, and slides/ filmstrips in beginning courses (31%), with 
progressively decreasing' utilization at the interraediate (26%) and advanced 
(16%) levels. Write-in responses concerning "other audiovisual materials indi- 
cate that for the most part these materials are being used to provide additional 
cultural information. Except for a single reference to a video-based teaching 
program in Japanese, there were no -references to the use of video technology for 
language training pe'r se. 

A total of 5% of the beginning level courses have the students "work with a 
computer" in connection wJ.th their language study (corresponding figures for 
interraediate and advanced are 4% and 2%). Across all three levels, the only 
language areas for which any such use is reported are West European, Russian, 
Other East European, Japanese, and Sub-Saharan African. Written resposes to 
this question identify: grammar and vocabulary drills for first and/or second 
year Russian (Stanford, Rollins College, University of Iowa, and University of 
California - Riverside); several semesters of Russian on the PLATO system 
(University of Illinois - Urbana) ; a computer-assisted Swedish grammar program 
(University of California - Santa Barbara; a reading program for Japanese kanji 
(Chaminade University of Honolulu); and English-target/ target-English vocabu- 
lary drill in Lingala (Indiana University - Bloomington) . In addition, several 
respondents indicated that they were investigating the possibility of intro- 
ducing CAI courses or were seeking graot support for GAI development. 
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Instructional Materials 


Used in 




Total 


Western 
European 


Russian 


Other East 
European 


Arabic 


TeKtbook 


89% 


92% 


95% 


92% - 


100% 


Supplementary Materials 


56 


64 


49 


67 


50 


Textbook Audiotapes 


57 


56 


69 


75 




Other Commercial Audiotapes 


4 


5 


5 


3 


0 


Locally-Prepared Audiotapes 


39 


33 


38 


47 


a 


Other A-V Materials 


31 


42 


29 


31 


17 


Use of Computer 


5 


11 


6 


3 


0 


Base N 


(382) 


(36) 


(85) 


(36) 


(12) 



Other 
ile Eae 
th AfrJ 

87% 

55 

35 

6 

58 
23 
0 

(31) 



Other South- 



South 
Asian 


Chinese 


Japanese 


East 
Asian 


east 

tXO J. CI Li 


Sub-Saharan 
African 


74% 


98% 


98% 


67% 


86% 


85% 


68 


62 


53 


33 


43 


56 


37 


60 


81 


2 


48 


44 


3 




0 


0 


0 


11 


58 


43 


24 


17 


57 


41 


37 


34 


34 


17 


33 


41 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


15 



(19) (47) 



(62) 



(6) (21) 



(27) 



39 



Textbook 



Supplementary Materials 



Textbook Audiotapes 



Other Commercial Audiotapes 



Locally-Prepared Audiotapes 



Other A-V Materials 



Use of Computer 



.Table 7 -•- 
Instructional Materials Used in Intermediate Courses 



Western 



Other East 



Other 

Middle East &" South 



Other South- 
East east 



Total European Russian European Arabic North ^frlcan . As 



ian Chinese Japanese Asian Asian 



82% 
63 
41 
7 

44 
26 
4 



64% 
73 

''27 
27 
55 
18 
18 



90% 
69 

49 
8 



29 



65% 



76 



24 



100% 



45 



73 



Base N 



(219/ (11) (^9) (17) (11) 



79% 



64 



21 



21 



21. 



0^ 



(14) 



71% ' 91% 
100 63 



0 



57 



29 



49 



• 0 



37 



93% 

44 

56 



29 



(7)- (35) (45) 



85% 



I 54 

N 

S 

U 23 
F 

F " 

I 0 

C 

I 

E 38 



T 

D 
A 

T 
A 



Sub-Saharan 
African 

81% 



81 
3l' 
6 

50 



38 



0 



(13) 



50 
19 



(16) 
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Needed Instructional Materials 



In the course report » the question used to determine the instructors' 
judyments concerning^ueeded instructional materials was an open-ended question 
phrased as follows: 

What is the greatest current need that you have with regard to 
suitable and' effective instructional materials for this course ? 
Please identify the type of material needed (e.g., basic textbook, 
reference grammar, supplementary reading texts, audiotapes-, dic- 
tionaries, cultural materials, pronunciation guides, etc.) and 
indicate the specific characteristics that such material should . 
have in order to be most useful to you, (Please use a supplemen- 
tary page if needed.) 

Use of a free-response format for this ^question (rather than a check-off listing 
of materials) was intended to encourage the instructor to ^reflect more deeply 
about the question and to produce an answer that, to the extent possible, would 
not be guided, by a priori decisions by the project staff concerning the probable 
nature of these materials. On the other hand, a completely open-ended question 
without at least some indication of the kinds of materials that might be consid- 
ered was also felt to be inadvisable.. A "mixed" question format was therefore 
adopted, in which a limited number of examples were provided as an indication 
of the general scope of possibilities, without, however, restricting the 
response possibilities to these particular items. 

For the 895 course reports returned, project staff examined each response 
to the "needed materials" question and coded the answers with respect to the 
type of material described. In those instances when more than one type of 
material was mentioned, the item' identified by the respondent as being of pri- 
mary importance was taken as the "greatest current need"; in a few instances in 
which a priority indication was not given by the resporident, the first-mentioned 
item was so considered. Tables 8 and 9 show the tabulated responses for begin- 
ning and intermediate courses, respectively. Type of material is shown in the 
left-most column and includes any item mentioned with a frequency. of 5% or more 
for any language ar'ea grouping. 

As indicated, textbooks are, overall, the most frequently mentioned 
"greatest current need" at both beginning and intermediate levels (41% and 30%, 
respectively). Across language areas, instructors in beginning courses in 
Southeast Asian (59%)," Western European (56%), and Other Eastern European (50/.) 
languages considered textbooks their, greatest current need, while beginning- 
level teachers of Sub-Saharan African (35%) and Other Middle Eastern and North 
African (28%) languages and of Russian (29%) cited textbooks considerably less 
frequently as constituting their raost^needed course material. On an individual 
language area basis, the expressed need for textbook materials decreases appre- 
ciably '^t the intermediate level (by comparison to the beginning level) m 
Western European languages, Arabic, Other Middle Eastern and North African 
languages, and Soutl^east Asian languages; and remains generally on a par for 
Other East European languages. South Asian languages, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Sub-Saharan African languages. An appreciable increase in the judged need for 
textbook materials at the intermediate level by comparison to the beginning 
level is seen only for Russian. 
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Although for most language areas at both beginning and intermediate levels, 
textbooks are the most frequently indicated "most needed" instructional 
materials by comparison to the other materials categories, the moderate absolute 
percentages shown for textbooks (ranging from 59% down) indicate that in many 
instances, some other type of instructional material was considered of greatest 
current need in the reported courses. 

For beginning courses, reference grammars were considered of greatest deve- 
lopmental Importance by 8% of the respondents overall. There is, however, 
appreciable variation across language groups, with, for example, only 3/4 of the 
Russian respondents so indicating, as compared to 13% of the respondents for 
Western European languages and Other Eastern European languages. The expressed 
need for supplementary reading materials varies from 0%'for Arabic to 25% for 
South Asian languages. 

The expressed need for dictionaries of any type — English/ target", 
target/English, or "other"~does not appear to be great either on an overall 
basis or for individual language groups. A^primary need for "Ather types of 
dictionaries was mentioned by 7% of the, Other Eastern European and 8% of the 
South Asian Instructors, but in. most instances, the "dictionary categories are 
blank or show figures of around 3 or 4%. In a few instances, as indicated by 
the comments of review committee members, there are lacunae in the availability 
of specific types of dictionaries for individual languages (for example, target 
language-English dictionary for Burmese). These are described under relevant 
language Vieadings in the "Review Committee Recommendations" section. 

The development of audiotapes was considered of greatest current importance- 
by 11% of the respondents overall, with most of the individual language areas 
represented at- somewhat varying frequencies. Although recommendations for the 
development ■ of videotapes or other types of A-V material were less frequent (8^ 
overall) than for audiotapes, 10% of the beginning Russian instructors, 22/. of 
the Arabic, 12% of the Other Middle Eastern and North African, and 16% of the 
Japanese instructors considered this their primary materials development need. 

The need for other types of materials was reported with ^considerably lower 
frequencies overall, but with occasional higher peaks for certain languages or , 
language groups. The availability of additional cultural materials was con- 
sidered the most important need by 11% of the Russian respondents and 1/. of the 
Japanese, and supplementary materials for developing speaking proficiency were 
considered, most important by 11% of the Arabic respondents and 17% of the 
Sub-Saharan African instructors. 

Computer software for language training purposes, although not highly rated 
overall (2%) was ex,plicitly mentioned by 3% of the Russian, 3% of the Chinese, 
and 4% of the Japanese -instructors as the most important current materials need. 

Materials needs expressed by instructors of intermediate-level LCT language 
courses aye summarized in Table 9. As previously indicated, textbooks are, on 
the whole, more frequently mentioned as the "greatest current need" (30%) than 
are any other type of material, but at a somewhat lower total frequency than for 
the beginning level (41%). Generally stable or declining needs for 
intermediate-level textbooks are shown for most of the individual language 
areas, .with the salient exception of Russian, in which 41% of the intermedxate- 
level respondents considered textbook development the most important materials 
need, as compared to only 29% of the be ginning- level instructors. 
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Table 8 



Textbook 

Reference grammar 
Supplementary reading materials 
Audiotapes 

Videotapes, other A-V 
L1-L2 dictionary 
L2-L1 dictionary 
Other dictionari^es 
Cultural materials 
Pronunciation guide 
Computer software 
Workbook/exercise book 
Graded materials 

Supplementary speaking materials 



Base N 
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Material Judged Most Needed in Beginning Courses 














Total 


Western 
European 


Russian 


Other East 
European 


Arabic 


\J U lie L . 

Middle East & 
Norcii Atric<in 


South 
Asian 


Chinese 


Japanese 


Other 

East 

Asian 


South- 
east 
Asian 


Sub-Saharan 

A ^v* 4 ii n 


41% 


567. . 


29% 


50Z 






42% 


46% 


40% 


17% 


59% 




8 


13 


3 


13 


11 


Q 
O 


0 


10 


04 


17 


0 


Q 
7 


12 


9 


16 


7 


u 




25 


13 


9 


17 


6 


Q 


11 


3 


13 


7 




iZ 


8 


10 


4 


33 


12 


1 7 


8 


3 


10 
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Table 9 



Material Judged Most Needed In Intermediate Courses 

Other 







Western 
European 




Other East 




Middle East & 


South 


Chinese 




Total 


Russian 


European 


Arabic 


North African 


Asian 


Textbook 


30% 


25% 


41% 


53% 


0% 


18% 


40% 


50a 


Reference grammar 


12 


13 


11 


7 


20 


9 


40 


11 












14 


Supplementary reading materials 


13 


25 


19 


0 


20 


18 


0 


Audiotapes 


7 


13 


19 


7 


0 


0 


0 


11 . 












Videotapes, other A-V 


' 5 


13 


3 


0 


20 


0 


0 


0 


L1-L2 dictionary 


5 


0 


A, 




40 


0 


0 


0 














L2-L1 dictionary 


10? 
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0 


7 


0 


• 0 


0 
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Other dictionaries 


8 


13 


0 


13 


0 


36 


0 


4 














Cultural materials 
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0 


Computer software 
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20 
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Graded materials 
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Supplementary speaking, materials 
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0 
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(165) 



(8) 



(37) 
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(5) 



(11) 



Other South- 
East east 



(5) (28) 
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Sub-Saharan 
African 

31% 

0 
13 
13 

6 

0 

0 
19 

0 
0 
6 
6 

16 

47 
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The indicated need for reference grammars as a priority item in intermedi- 
ate courses varies somewhat across language areas, decreasing (from beginning 
level figures) in Arabic, Other Middle Eastern and North Mricaa, and Southeast 
Asian; increasing in Russian and (slightly) in Chinese; and remaining essen- 
tially stable in the remaining language areas. Supplementary reading materials 
assume relatively greater prominence as an intermediate-level developmental need 
in Western European, Russian, Arabic, Japanese, and Southeast Asian languages. 

The development of audiotapes is considered the greatest materials need by 
IX of the intermediate-level respondents overall. Across languagl* areas, the 
Western European, Russian, Chinese, Southeast Asian, and Sub-Saharan African 
respondents assign relatively higher priorities in this regard. In general, 
language areas for which instructors expressed a priority need for videotapes or 
other A-V materials at the beginning level continue to shoW a similar, though 
for the most part reduced, need at the intermediate level. 

The indicated priority need for dictionaries rises overall for intermediate 
courses by comparison to the beginning level data, especially for ."other" dic- 
tionaries, which instructors considered of the highest developmental priority in 
13Z of the Western European and Other East European courses, 19% of the Sub- 
Sahardn African courses, and 36% of the Other Middle Eastern and North African 
courses. The remaining materials categories (cultural materials, computer soft- 
ware, material designed for self -study, progressively sequenced learning 
materials, and supplementary speaking materials) are much less frequently indi- 
cated as priority items, both overall and for individual language areas. 

Although responses to the materials-needs question appearing on the indi- 
vidual course reports are considered to provide the most detailed and focused 
information about instructor-expressed materials needs for specific instruc- 
tional levels, additional, somewhat more general, information is provided by a 
materials-related question Included on the instructors' cover questionnaire, 
which read as follows: 

Across all the less-commonly-taught language courses that you teach, 
what do~you consider the single most urgent need insofar as the devel- 
opment of instructional. materials is concerned? Please identify the 
language, the type of material needed (e.g., basic textbook, reference 
grammar, supplementary reading texts, audiotapes, dictionaries, 
cultural materials, pronunciation guides, etc.). Please also give any 
relevant information concerning the particular characteristics that 
this material should have to be of maximum value and usefulness. 
(Attach a separate sheet if desired.) 

Table 10 summarizes the responses to this question both by total group and 
language area. The observed percentages are considered to corroborate, a .though 
from a somewhat broader perspective, the instructor judgments reported in the 
course questionnaires, and are included here for general information. 
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Table 10 



Instructors Questionnaire: Materials Needed Most 



* 


Total 


Western 
European 


Russian 


ucner cias i> 
European 


Arabic 


Other 
Middle East & 
North African 


South 
Asian 


Chinese 


Japanese 


ucner 

East 

Asian 


OOULIl— 

east 
Asian 


Sub-Saharan 
African 


Textbook 


46% 


51% 


46% 


64% 


54% 


43% 


44% - 


52% 


35% 


36% 


38% 


42% 


Reference grammar 


11 


12 


•4 


16 


8 


17 


0 


8 


8 


18 


15 


17 


Supplementary reading materials 


12 


20 


13 


5 


15 


3 


25 
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20 
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Audiotapes 
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0 


Graded materials 


2 


0 


3 
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0 
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^0 


10 
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0 


4 


Supplementary speaking materials 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


6 


2 


0 


0 


8* 


4 



(440) (41) 



(91) 



(44) 



(13) 



' (30) 



(16) (64) 



(79) (II) (26) 
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REVIEW COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

As described in the "Survey Review Meeting" section, members Of the project 
review committee met in July 1982 to review the survey data that had been 
obtained by that time and to make observations , concerning the information 
secured in the survey, both in and^ of itself and in light of their own back- 
grounds in and general overview knowledge of the teaching situation and status 
of materials development for specific languges in their areas of expertise. As 
indicated during the meeting, it was generally felt that for several of the 
languages represented in the survey (principally Russian, Arabic, Japanese, and 
Chinese) , an adequate number of responses had been obtained from the major 
institutions teaching these languages to permit useful inferences to be made 
from these data (although securing additional responses through a follow-up 
mailing was also' recommended) . For other language areas, especially Southeast 
Asian, South Asian, and Sub-Saharan African languages, it was noted that a 
number of institutions known to have current programs in these languages were 
not represented in the returned data, and it was recommened that these specific 
institutions be contacted and strongly urged to participate in the survey. A 
third mailing of survey caaterials was subsequently carried out, resulting in an 
appreciable increase in returns for the targeted language areas (for example, 
for Southeast Asian languages, returns were received from all institutions known 
by the review committee to be teaching Burmese, Khmer, Lao, and, with the excep- 
tion of one institution. Thai), with an overall response rate increase of 
approximately 4 percent (final response rate: 27. 2Z). 

The general observations of the review committee members concerning the 
current availability and development needs for instructional materials in the 
language areas for which they considered themselves qualified to make judgments 
are summarized below and are based on (1) review and discussion of relevant sur^ 
vey data at the July 1982 meeting; (2) review' through corxespondence of the 
final (third-mailing augmented) statistical results for the survey with respect 
to both total and individual language area data, (3) review of additional writ- 
ten comments by the questionnaire respondents (beyond those already considered 
at the July meeting); and (4) correspondence and/or conference telephone calls 
with the project staff concerning ' the interpretation of these data. 

Review committee observations are not shown for the Western European 
language grouping because the individual committee members did not consider 
themselves qualified to make informed judgments in this particular area. For 
each of the other language areas, committee member observations and recommen- 
dations, based on consideration of the survey results and in light of their own 
background in and knowledge of the^e language areas, are shown below. 

Russian and Other Eastern European 

Advisory Committee members familiar with teaching materials and instruc- 
tional priorities in Russian and other Eastern European languages Were of the 
fairly strong opinion that, in the case of Russian, materials of at least ade- 
quate and in some instances quite high quality are currently available in all of . 
the basic categories (basic texts, second- and third-year texts, dictionaries, 
readers, etc.). It was felt that the commercial publishing sector was likely to 
provide any relevant additional materials without special support, including 
better readers (currently in preparation) , a more complete Russian-English dic- 
tionary, and a dictionary of colloquial Russian. 
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For the other Eastern European languages, a ''status of materials" table was 
prepared, showing, for each language, the current situation within that language 
with respect to the availability and general quality of each of the five cate- 
gories of materials: textbooks and related basic course materials; reference 
grammars, target language to English dictionaries; English to target language 
dictionaries; bibliographies on the language; first-level readers; self- 
instructional materials; second-year texts; and (for Slavic languages only), 
specialized reading courses for students, who already know Russian. Shown below 
is a summary of the judged status of materials in each of these categories for 
the following languages: Albanian, Armenian, Belorussian, Bulgarian, Czech, 
Estonian, Georgian, Hungarian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Macedonian, Modern Greek, 
Polish, Romanian, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, , Slovak, Slovenian, and Ukrainian. 

Materials status is indicated by the following categories: 

(1) No materials exist or existing materials are almost completely unsatisfac- 
tory. 

(2) Existing materials are unsatisfactory, but can be used with difficulty. 

(3) Existing materials are useful, but should be improved, expanded, or 
increased* 

(4) Existing materials are completely satisfactory, or sufficiently so that 
special development support is not recommended. 

Basic Courses 

Category 1 

Belorussian 

Macedonian 

Slovenian 

C ategory 2 

I Albanian ■ 
Slovak I 

Category 3 

Armenian 

Bulgarian 

Modern Greek 

Hungarian 

Latvian 

Lithuanian 



Category 4 

Czech 

Estonian 

Georgian 
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Polish 
Romanian 
Serbo-Croatian 
Ukranian 

Reference Grammars ^" 
Category 1 

All languages not under categori 
Category 2 

Macedonian 
Category 3 

Czech (forthcoming) 

Estonian 

Modern Greek 

Hungarian 

Polish 

Category 4 

Bulgarian (forthcoming) 
Lithuanian (forthcoming) 

Target Language to English Dictionaries 

Category 1 

Albanian 
Belorussian 
Georgian 
Macedonian 

Category 2 

Czech 
Slovak 

Category 3 

Armenian 

Estonian 

Itodem Gr^ek 

Latvian 

Lithuanian 

Romanian 

Slovenian 
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Category 4 

Bulgarian , ' 

Hungarian/ 

Polish 

Serbo-CroaCian • , 

Ukrainian 

English to Target Language Dictionaries 
Category 1 

Albanian 

Belorussian 

Georgian 

Macedonian 

Slovak 



Category 2 

(none) 

Category 3 

Armenian 

Czech 

Estonian 

Modern Greek 

Latvian 

Lithuanian 

Romanian 

Slovenian 

Ukrainian 

Category 4 

Bulgarian 
Hungarian 
Polish 

Serbo-Croatian 
Bibliographies 

Except for Slovenian (category 4), all are category !• 

First-level Readers 

Category 1 , 

Beloruss£an 
Czech 
Georgian 
Latvian 
Macedonian 
Slovak 
, Slovenian 

ERLC ' 
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' Category 2 



Albanian 

Bulgarian 

Lithuanian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Ukrainian 

Category 3 

Armenian 
Estonian 
^ Modern Greek 

Hungarian 

Polish * ' 

Category 4 

Romanian 
Advanced-level Readers 

Czech (forthcoming), Estonian, Modern Greek, and Polish are cate- 
gory 3; all others are category 1. 

Self-Instructional Materials 

Except for Georgian and Polish (both category 4), all are cate- 
gory 1. 

Second-Year Texts 

All are category 1 (Polish In preparation) . 

Reading Courses for Students of Russian 

Category 4 for Czech and Bulgarian (latter forthcoming); all 
other Slavic languages: category 1. 

Considering the known availability and general quality of Instructional 
materials as indicated above, three levels of developmental priority were 
established. These are showrx4>ei6w, and are based in large part on the assump- 
tion that where materials of reasonable quality already exist for particular 
languages, the creation of improved materials in these languages should be given 
lower priority than the development of' basic materials in languages for which 
there are presently no such resources. 

Highest Priority 

Basic Courses 

Albanian n 
Slovak / • ' 
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Reference Grammars 

Armenian (East) 

Czech 

Estonian 

Modern Greek 

Hungarian 

Romanian' 

Serbo-Croatian 

Slovak 

gjg^enian 

Ukrainian 

Target Language to English Dictionaries 

Albanian 

Armenian 

Czech 

Georgian 

Slovak 

English to Target Language Dictionaries 

Albanian , 
Slovak 

Bibliographies 

All languages other than Slovenian 

Self-Instructional Materials 

Bulgarian ^ 
Czech 

Modern Greek 

Hungarian 

Romanian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Slovak 

Ukrainian 

Reading Courses for Students of Russian 

All Slavic languages other than Czech and Bulgarian 



Second Priority 

Basic Courses 

Belorussian 

Macedonian 

Slovenian 
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Reference Grammars 

Belorussian ^ 

Georgian 

Latvian 

Target Language to English Dictionaries 

Belorussian 
Macedonian 

English to Target Language Dictionaries 

Armenian 
Georgian 
Slovenian 

First-level Readers 

All languages (other than Russian) 

Second-Year Texts 

Bulgariaa 
Czech 

Modern Greek ^ 
Hungarian 
Polish 
Romanian 

Serbo-Croatian - 
Ukrainian 

Third Priority 

Basic Courses 
Latvian 

Reference Grammars ^ 

Macedonian 
Target Language to English Dictionaries 

Slovenian (presently-existing dictionary unsatisfactory) 

English to Target Language Dictionaries 

Belorussian V. 
Czech (unsatisfactory one exists) 
Georgian 
t^cedonian 
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Advanced-level Readers 

All languages 

V Second-yea^ Texts 

All languages not listed as second priority 

An additional third-priority category was considered to be cdntrastiye ana- 
lyses in ^1 languages, though not to ,the same degree in all instances, (^'o' 
example, much more is available for, Serbo-Croatian and Hungarian than for the 
other languages.) • 

Arabic and other Middle Eastern 

Dest>ite the availability of several basic textbooks for Arabic, the fact 
that nearly half of the survey respondents for this language noted the develop- 
ment of textbooks as being a principal need is considered to be a reflection of 
a substantial shift in instructional goals within the field. Currently- 
available texts foeus primarily on reading and writing, whereas the most recent 
interest in the field has been toward the development of speaking proficiency in 
formal literary Arabic. The first priorityAn Arabic is. therefore considered to 
be the development of speaking-oriented materials at the basic course level. 
These materials should not be restricted to the conventional textbooks and 
audiotape formats, but should take advantage of the instructional capabilities 
of videotape and computer-assisted instruction. 

A second priority need in Arabic is for the development of intermediate-and 
advanced-level English-Arabic dictionaries geared to native English-speaking 
students. 

With respect to other Eastern European languages, appropriate instructional 
materials for Hebrew are considered to be generally available, including both 
basic textbooks and supplementary readers. For Modern Persian, acceptable 
beginning and intermediate textbooks are available; suitable dictionaries are 
•considered a primary need, especially English-Persian. Priority materlal^needs 
for Turkish include dictionaries of all types (presently-available dictionaries 
are inadequate), as well as intermediate-level te^xtbooks. For all Middle 
Eastern languages, development of audiovisual aids and computer-assisted 
instruction is viewed as highly important. ; 

South Asian , 

Based on the reported high percentage of use of suppementary materials for 
South Asian languages (as well as the expressed need for textbooks), it may be 
inferred that there is a widespread dissatisf actipn with available texts. It is 
suggested that, for the more commonly taught South Aflian languages (Hindi, Urdu, 
Tamil, and to a lesser extent Bengali), advanced level materials are needed as 
an area of priority, especially graded readers and graded audiotapes. The higQ 
^reported frequency of in-house preparation of audiotapes is considered to corro- 
borate the general nonavailability of suitable taped materials from external 
sources. 

« < 

For the less widely taught South Asian languages, basic and intermediate 
level texts are considered of primary importance. Since advanced-level study in 
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these languages often takes the form of individual tutoring (because of the 
small number of students involved)', it may not be cost-effective or particularly 
helpful to develop advanced-level te^ctbooks in these languages- For all South 
Asian languges (including Hindi) there are no externally-prepared, standardized 
tests of student proficiency, an important developmerttal need in its own right. 



Chinese 



The high level of expressed need for Chinese textbooks obtained in the sur- 
vey was viewed as more reflective of a general lack of knowledge of available 
resources on the part of the respondents than as a justified and documented 
materials development need. A great number of Chinese texts and other materials 
have already been developed, and although these materials may be by no means 
perfect, they- have served quite adequately in a variety of contexts. Instead 
of recommending the immediate- development of new materials in Chinese, it is 
considered more appropriate and ultimately more productive to formulate—on a 
principled basis and through the axedium of professional meetings at r,egional and 
national levels—systematic critiques of currently-available texts, including 
detailed specification of the improvements that need to be made to them. 

At least some of the expressed dissatisfaction with present materials may 
stem from indecision or ambivalences about the form of the language . to be taught 
(PRC or Taiwan), the degree to which the vocabulary of PRC political culture 
should be part of the basic instruction, and how the two scripts should be 
handled. Current confusion about the anticipated student outcomes of the 
instruction (for example, development of reading ability vs. listening compre- 
hension and "speaking proficiency) must also be clarified before it will be 
pos,sible to develop carefully-designed textbooks and other materials that expli- 
citly and effectively address the intended goals. 

""V-selated' activity should be the development of standards of achievement at 
each of tL different stages of learning, so that instructors in beginning, 
intermediate, and higher-level classes will have a clear understanding of what 
is to be accomplished by the end of each level. The promulgation of, And 
profession-wide agreement concerning, these standards should be accompanied by 
the preparation of corresponding diagnostic achievement^ tests as well as tests 
of developed proficiency in functional language use. Until the intended outcome 
goals of Chinese language instruction are more clearly specified, and procedures 
established for assessing progress toward these goals, additional textbook or 
other materials production is not considered advisable. However, once such 
instructional guidelines and assessment instruments are available, development 
of highly focused and highly effective materials will be greatly aided. 

Japanese and Other East Asian . 

As is the case with Chinese, there is a quite large number of Japanese 
texts and other basic teaching materials available in the field, and although 
these may not be of the highest quality in all respects, instructors nonetheless 
have in these materials the wherewithal to present viable courses. An updated 
beginning textbook, 'although not so great a priority as for languages in which 
no such materials exist, would be welcome, and audiovisual materials (including 
videotapes) designed to present current and culturally relevant language 
situations, is another recommended area for development. Supplementary reading 
texts that are culturally authentic and based on contemporary materials are also 
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needed. Although a standardized proficiency test of Japanese listening compre- 
hension and reading has been available for the past three years it is not yet 
well known or widely used. Availability of this instrument should be more 
widely publicized. 

With regard to other East Asian languages, review committee members did not con- 
sider themselves x^ell qualified to offer judgments. However, East Asian depart- 
ments at Harvard and the University ,of Kansas responded at some length, with the 
following indications of materials needs and priorities. For Korean: an 
integrated series of textbooks is needed, including materials for teaching the 
written language, at elementary thr/)ugh advanced levels. Also recommended is a 
Sino-Korean - English dictionary. 'i^At present, to find the meaning of a Sino- 
Korean compound, the student must look "up the pronunciation of each character in 
a standard "okp'yon" and then find the word in a Korean-English dictionary—a 
complex and time-consuming process that could avoided if §uch. a dictionary were 
available. • * 

For Manchu, a reference grammar in English is much needed, as well as a . 
series of annotated translations of -Manchu documents. Audiotapes of Manchu 
speakers should also be made for both reference and teaching purposes. For >lon- 
Kolian, a Khalkha-English dictionary adequate for reading newspapers, literature, 
and scholarly writing is needed, as is a concise Khalkha reference grammar. 

Southeast Asian 

In priority order, recommended materials development activities for Burmese 
are as follows: (1) readers, at all levels; (2) intermediate spoken materials; 
(3) dictionaries; (4) beginning textbook emphasizing spoken language (a basic 
text, published in 1968, does exist, but is not very satisfactory). For Khmerj 
suitable texts are for the most part already available; one exception is inter- 
mediate spoken materials, but this should be considered a fairly low priority in 
view of other languages for which much less instructional material is available. 
. Indonesian is also considered one of the "better-served" Southeast Asian 
languages in terms of available materials. 

Lao is very infrequently taught (apparently only at the University of 
Hawaii) and there are available both a Lao-English dictionary and (through FSI) 
a set of Lao training materials. A Spoken Lao Course has been developed in 
experimental form by Chrisfield; this should be reviewed for possible publica- 
tion. Although there is little demand for Lao from university students, there 
may be increasing interest on the part of individuals involved in various refu- 
gee assistance activities. 

For Thai, no intermediate texts, emphasizing the spoken language currently 
exist- this should be considered a priority for development. A beginning -reader 
is available but is felt to be inadequate for the purpose. Development of a new 
reader or revision of the existing one would be a second level prior ity» 
Besinning-level texts for Thai are available but somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Revision or new development of a basic Thai text would be a third priority. 

For Vietnamese, the Jorden FSI Vietnamese Basic Course is considered the 
only pedagogically acceptable set of materials for beginning spoken Vietnamese. 
HowevS, bo?h the text and tapes are in southern Vietnamese, with the current 
preference rather strongly for northern (Hanoi) pronunciation. Intermediate 
spoken materials are available, as are intermediate and advanced readers. The 



only suitable beginning-level reader, published in 1961, is out of print and is 
quite dated in content, since it treats only pre-revolutionary culture and 
literature. A good Vietnamese-English dictionary is available (and currently 
being expanded), and an English-Vietnamese dictionary is being developed under 
an NEH grant. Priority materials for Vietnamese would thus be a beginning-level 
reader and a basic text and supporting audiotapes in the northern dialect. 

Across Southeast Asian languages generally, the most important materials 
development needs may be summarized as follows: (1) intermediate spoken text- 
books and audiotapes for Burmese, Lao, and Thai; (2) beginning readers for 
Burmese, Lao, Thai, and Vietnamese; (3) Target language/English dictionaries for 
Burmese; (4) English/ target language dictionaries for Burmese, Lao, Thai, and 
Vietnamese; (5) intermediate and advanced readers for Burmese and Lao; and (6) 
revised beginning spoken materials for Burmese, Lao, Thai, and Vietnamese, 

'' {I 
Sub-Saharan African 

A thoroughgoing ndeds analysis for materials development i^=Sub-Saharan 
African languages has recently been issued under the auspices <Jf the African 
Studies Center at Michigan State University (Wiley and Dwyer, 1980). The recom- 
mendations in the report come from a conference of African language and area 
specialists. Usted are 84 key African languages which require "prompt develop- 
ment of materials." These languages are grouped into four categories. Group A 
lists 23 languages which need materials for use in classroom instruction. Group 
B lists 30 languages whch need materials development for individualized instruc- 
tion. Group 3 (31 languages) are of lesser priority than Group B. Group D is 
considered all other languages. 

The Wiley-Dwyer report states that African language materials are woefully 
lacking. Intermediate texts are available for only a few of the major lan- 
guages. The 1980 conferees also suggest that African languages will probably 
often be taught through individualized or self-instruction. The development of 
basic tools of access should thus meet user needs. 

The recommendations arising from the report— including both the particular 
languages for which materials development should be carried out on a priority 
basis and the types of instructional materials considered most crucial in this 
regard— were reconfirmed as being timely and valid for purposes of the present 
survey, and it was suggested that the 1980 recommendations be fully incorporated 
into the present report. 

Group A Languages (Highest Priority) 

1. Aan (Twi/Asante/Akuapem/Fante) 13. Ruanda/Rundi (Kirwanda/Kirundi) 

2. Amnaric ' Sango 

3. Arabic ' 1-5. Shona 

4. Chewa/Nyanja " 16. Somali 

5. Fula (Fulfulde/Peulh) 17. Sotho/Tswana (Ndebele) 

6. Hausa 18. Swahili 

7. Igbo 19. Tigrinya 

8. Kongo 20. Umbundu 

9. Malagasy 21. Wolof 

10. Mandingo (Bambara/Mandinka/Dyul^a) 22. Xhosa/Zulu/ Swazi 

11. Ngala (Lingala) 2:3, Yoruba 

12. Oromo (Galla) 
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Group 3 Languages (Second Priority) 



1. Anyi/Baule 

2 • Bamlleke 

3. Bemba 

4. Berber (Tamazlght/Taniacheq/Kabylle) 

5. Chokwe/Lunda 

6. Efifc/Ibiblo 

7. Ewe/Mina/Fon 

8* Ganda (Luganda) 

9. Gbaya 

10. Kalenjin (Nandl/Klpslgls) 

11 • Kamba (Klkamba) - 

12. Kanuri 

13* Klkuyu 

14. Krlo/Pldgin (Cluster) 

15. Luba (Chiluba) 

16. Luhya 



17- 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
15. 
26. 
27. 
28. 



29. 
30. 



Luo (Acholi/Lango 

Makua (includes Lomwe) 

Mbundu (Kimbundu) 

Mnede/Bandi/ Loko 

Mongo/Nkundo 

More/Mossi 

Nubian 

Seauf o 

Songhai 

Sukuma / Ny amwe z i 
Tiv 

Tsonga (Shitsonga/' 
Ronga or Shirouga/ 
Tswa or Shitswa) 

Yao/Makonde (Bulu) 

Zande (Azande) 





Group C Languages 


(Third Priority) 


1. 


Dinka (Agar/Bor/Padang) 


16. 


.Nuer 


2. 


Edo (Bini) 


17. 


Nupe 


3. 


Gogo (Chigogo) 


18. 


Nyakusa 


4. 


Gurage 


19. 


Nyoro 


5. 


Hehe 


20. 


Sara 


6. 


Idoma 


21. 


Serere/Sine (Serer) 


7. 


Igbira 


22. 


Sidamo 


8. 


Ijo 


23. 


Soninke 


9. 


Kpelle 


24. 


Suppire 


10. 


Kru/Bassa 


25. 


Susu 


11. 


Lozi (Silozi) 


26. 


Temne 


12. 


Maasal 


27. 


Tumbuka (Chitumbuka) 


13. 


Mauritian Creole 


28. 


Turkana/Teso 


14. 


Meru 


29. 


Venda 


15. 


Nama (Damara) 







Group D Languages (Fourth Priority) 



All Other Languages* 



*Note; The 1980 report does not include Afrikaans, English, French, Portu^u6se, 
and Spanish in this priority listing, even though a number of speakers 
in Africa utilize these languages of European origins. G^'ez, an 
archaic literary language of Ethiopia, is also omitted from 
consideration. 
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SURVEY OF- CORPORATE LANGUAGE TRAINING 



As previously described, the development in draft form, review, and distri- 
bution of a survey questionnaire for business corporations followed the same 
general procedures and timelines as for the academic survey. However, the con- 
tent and focus of the corporate questionnaire differed in several respects from 
those of the academic questionaires . First, it was considered important, as an 
item of basic information, to determine which of four possible 'delivery sys- 
tems" were being used for the training; these were operationally defined in the 
questionnaire as follows: 

(1) In-house language training ("the organization itself provides the 
language training through a formal 'in-house' program taught by a permanent 
part-time or full-time staff"). 

(2) Outside-agency training ("the organization hires the services of an 
outside proprietary language teaching agency, such as Berlitz, Inlingua, etc. to. 
conduct the training program"). 

(3) Outsid e academic training ("the organization has an arrangement with 
one or more colleges or universities to offer language training to employees }. 

(4) Individual p rivate tutoring ("the organization reimburses the cost of 
individual private tutors (other than proprietary school tutorg) for particular 
employees needing language training"). 

Second, it was felt that the survey of business organizations, though to be 
concentrated on the less commonly taught languages for purposes of the present 
report, would provide a useful opportunity to gather information concerning cor- 
porate training activities in the higher-volume languages as well. For this 
reason, the respondents were asked to list, and to answer the questionnaire in 
terms of, "the foreign languages (any modern language other than English) for 
which your organization provides language learning opportunities through any ot 
the four previously specified means. 

The questionnaire was arranged in such a way that the respondent's first 
activity was to indicate whether or not the organization "makes foreign language 
learning opportunities available to members of your staff, who will need to use 
languages other than English in their work either in the United States or 
abroad." For companies without any language trainirs arrangements, the respon- 
dent was requested to 9o indicate and to return the questionnaire to the project 
office. Respondents whose companies did provide language training under one or 
more of the listed frameworks were asked to fill out series of additional 
questions for each type checked. For "outside agency training, the respondent 
was asked to: identify the particular agencies ("Berlitz, Inlingua, etc ) with 
which the organization contracts for such training; indicate whether the lan- 
guage teaching materials used are "regular textbooks or other materials [also 
dsed] with other clients (i.e., not specifically prepared for your company 
training program)" or, conversely, are "prepared especially for your company s 
training program, and concentrating on the specific kinds of language situations 
that employees in your company will be encountering in their work ; describe 
briefly the "tests or other means" used to determine student achievement in the 
contracted training program; and provide any other relevant information con- 
cerning the nature of the training program, the degree of satisfaction with the 
program, suggestions for improvement, etc. 
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For "outside academic training," the respondent was simply asked to 
"identify the colleges, universities, or other academic institutions which pro- 
vide language training for your company" and to indicate the languages taught 
(with the expectation that the project staff would subsequently contact the 
institution directly for more detailed information on the program). For 
"individual private tutoring" (which was differentiated from proprietary school 
instruction), the respondent was asked to briefly describe how arrangements for 
such tutoring were made ("for example, each employee responsible for finding his 
or her own tutor, a list of qualified tutors kept by the company, company itself 
locates the tutors on request, etc."); to indicate the persoa(s) responsible for 
selecting the textbooks or other teaching materials to be used, ("the tutors 
themselves, the tutors following certain company guidelines, the company itself* 
etc"; and to describe the procedures used to measure student achievement in the 
program. 

Somewhat more detailed information was sought concerning in-house language 
-training programs. An iifSlcation of the general background of the instructors 
was requested, as either "current or former teachers of the language in an 
academic context [i.e., secondary school, college, or university language teach- 
ers!" or "speakers of the language who for the most part do not have prior 
experience in teaching the language (for example, regular company/staff who are 
native speakers of, or highly proficient in, the language but who were origi- 
nally hired for some other function)." With regard to course activities and 
instructional techniques, a combination of questions drawn frOm the two corres- 
ponding sections of the academic course report were reprodu9ed (with slight edi- 
torial changes in some instances)-; these included such iteitfa as classroom 
contact with professional instructor/resource persons oth^r than instructor, 
required or optional language laboratory attendance, us^ of commercially pub- 
lished and/or locally prepared Audiotapes , use of other audiovisual eqnipment, 
and any student use of a computer in connecftion with study for the course. 

With regard to needed instructional materials, 'the respondent was asket^ to 
identify the "greatest current need that you have with regard to suitable and^_ 
effective instructional materials for the in-house language teaching program- 
Examples provided ("basic textbook, reference grammar, supplementary reading 
texts," etc.) were similar to those given in the corresponding question on the 
academic course report, with the addition of "exercises specifically related to 
business language." The respondent was also asked to describe the tests or 
other means through which student achievement in the program was determined. 

A background question answered by all respondents (regardless of training 
program configuration) requested information on the particular types of employ- 
ees eligible for foreign language training, including: those having or Co be 
JHen "a duty assignment in a non-English speaking country"; employees in the 
United States "who will need to use a language other than English in ponnection 
with their U.S. -based jobs"; "employees based in the U.S. but having frequent ■ 
travel commitments abroad"; and "employees who express an interest in learning 
foreign language, whether or not their work is expected to involve foreign lan- 
guage use." A related background question asked for information concerning the 
"particular job positions that employees must hold in order to receive foreign 
language training (for example, only higher-level managers, only career 
employees, only secretaries or other support staff in direct daily contact with 
speakers of the language, etc."). The third and final background question asked 
the respondent to indicate whether "explicit instruction in the culture and 
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customs of lhe foreign country" is a formal part of the language training activ- 
ities and, if so, how this instruction is incorporated in the training program- 

questionnaire Distribution and Response 

Qa April 29, 1982, the final version of the questionnaire (Appendix D) was 
mailed to a total of 104 U-S- corporations drawn from the Fortune 500 list who 
were known or strongly presumed to have international business activities and 
interests. This mailing, addressed to the attention of the personnel training 
director at each organization, included a cover memorandum (Appendix H) request- 
ing assistance in "a very important project in the field of foreign language 
education, and one that could have a direct positive influence on American busi- 
ness capabilities abroad"." The business-survey portion of the project was 
described as Attempting to determine "(1) the extent to which ^U.S. corporations 
doing business abroad currently provide foreign language training opportunities 
for their staff, and (2) what specific instructional materials and other types 
of support need to be developed to best serve business-related language teaching 
/activities." A target response date of May 20 was specified, and it was further 
indicated that "if some other person or office would be in a better position to 
reply to the questionnaire, "the survey materials should be forwarded to the 
office or individual tnore directly concerned with the language training activi- 
ties." As of tkd-July, a total of only 17 returns had been received, and in an 
a€tempt to promote furr^her responses, a back-up copy of the questionnaire, 
together «Lth a secofid (cover memorandum referencing the originfal mailing and 
again reduesting assistance in the project, was distributed on August 5 to cor- 
porationd- on the original mailing list that had not responded as of that date. 
Following this reminder mailing, the responses increased over the next several 
weeks to a final total of 24, representing a percentage response rate of 

i Of the 24 returns, 5 respondents (21%) indicated that their company did not 
currently have any language learning arrangements for its staff. Of the 
remaining 19, the language programs of 11 (58%) consisted wholly of contracted 
outside agency (proprietary school) training. Only two organizations indicated 
that thei7language training program was entirely in-house, a^nd the remaining 6 
(32%) reported some combination of training procedures (see Tatfle 11)- 



* Languages^siiflrted as being taught (through any means) are shown below: 



Arabic (6 mentions) Greek (1) 

Chinese (3) 4 Japanese (8) 

Czech (1) / Norwegian (3) 

• Dutch (2)V Polish (2) 

Finnish (l\ Portuguese (6) 

Flemish (1) ^ Russia* (3) 

French (14) Spanish (14) 

German (12) . Swedish (1^ 

In addition, two companies reported instruction in "Scandanavian l^guages"and 
seven indicated that a variety of languages in addition to those liSvted wferT 
handled on demand. ) 

The pervasiveness of proprietary school training among the business respon- 
dents is quite dramatically indicated by the fact that all but two (89/.) cited 
such training as constituting at least one component of their language program- 
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Table 11 

Language Training Procedures Reported by Corporate Respondents 

(N-24) 

No language training provided 21% 



For corporations having some language training (N'«19): 

Proprietary school training only 58% 

Proprietary school + individual tutoring 11% 

Proprietary school + arrangements with 

higher education institution 55i 

Proprietary school + tutoring + arrangements 

with higher education institution H'' 

In-house training + proprietary school training 5% 
In- house training only . 



Corporations reporting any: 



89% 



Proprietary school training 
Individual tutoring 21% 



16% 



Arrangements with higher education institution 
In-house training ^- 
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Only 3 organizations (ISX) reported having arrangements with colleges or univer- 
sities to conduct language courses on their behalf, and only 2 (11%) reported 
in-house training by a permanent company staff. 

With respect to the types of employees eligible for language training, 
those who "have or will be given a duty assignment in a non-English speaking 
country" were the most frequently noted (15 mentions out of 16 responding to 
this question). Language training for U.S. -based employees needing such ability 
in connection with their stateside jobs was less frequently indicated (8), as 
was training for employees based in the U.S. but required to travel abroad fre- 
quently. Language training opportunities for staff members "who express an 
interest in learning a foreign language, whether or not their work id expected 
to involve foreign language use" were provided by only 3 corporations, 
suggesting that relevance-to-business is an important precondition for staff 
participation in company-sponsored training programs. 

Relatively few of the respondents report having guidelines or restrictions 
on "the particular job positions that employees must hold in order to receive 
foreign language training^" Fourteen respondents mark^ed "no" to this question, 
one indicated that the only requirement would be for the staff member no have a . 
"business need connected to job," and two others cited guidelines related to 
particular job functions (e.g., "ground and in-flight service pergbn^el ). Only 
one respondent indicated that language training was restricted to technical and 
managerial positions. 

Some type of "explicit instruction in the culture and customs of the 
foreign country" was indicated by 8 respondents; write-in comments suggested 
that for the most part this training was provided by the contracted language 
teaching agency, for example ("intensive two-day cultural training session prior 
to departure administered by [proprietary school] for staff member and spouse ). 

A substantial majority of the respondents (14) indicated that language 
training was provided in both the U.S. and the foreign country. One respondent 
reported that more than half of the instruction was provided in the foreign 
country, and anothet^ indicated that the employees begin lesao^is in the U.S. and 
complete them abroad. Again in most instances, the domestic afSSs|oreign 
training is conducted by a. proprietary school. ^ 

With regard to language teaching procedures, respondents who reported the 
use of proprietary schools, either alone or in conjunction with some other type 
of training program, indicated that, almost without exception, the textbooks or 
other materials used in the co-.^rse were "[those] which the training agency also 
uses for their training programs with other clients," not specially prepared tor 
the company's own program. Only two respondents indicated that the materials 
used by the training agency were "prepared especially for [the company s] 
training program" and based on "the specific kinds of language situations that 
employees in your company will be encountering in their work." 

Procedures used in evaluating the learning outcomes of the proprietary 
instruction— as reflected in written comments to the question "Through what 
tests or other means is student achievement in the contracted training program 
determined?"~appear to consist, for the most part, of progress reports provided 
by the agency itself; typical comments in this regard were "feedback from pro- 
fessionals in these outside organizations," "progress reports from agency, and 
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"whatever means the agency has. No follow-up inside the corporation." One 
respondent noted that "work performance" was evaluated (through unspecified 
means) and another, that "standard comprehension exams" (the languages Uught 
including French, Spanish, Norwegian, and Arabic) were given, but without addi- 
tional information. In no instance were company-developed (or company- 
monitored) evaluation arrangements referred to, nor was there any mention of the 
use of external direct tests of proficiency such as the FSI oral interview or 
similar performance-based assessment procedures. 

For organizations reporting the use of private tutors (4 instances) , ^^deter- 
mination of "what textbooks or other materials will be used by the tutors is in 
all Instances raade by the indiv*Ldual tutors (with input from the student regard- 
ing learning needs in two cases). There are again no company-developed or 
monitored assessment procedures reported, with one respondent suggesting that 
tutor-based. instruction is "not a matter of quantifying" and another indicating 
the the results of the tutoring are "not monitored very closely by company due 
to its limited use. 

The very limited number of organizations reporting outside language 
training under the auspices of a college or university department does not per- 
mit meaningful discussion of this training process, and it is also unfortunate 
that both the relative and absolute numbers of respondents indicating the 
existence of an in-house training program is insufficient to permit useful 
extrapolation (except for the apparent indication that the total number of such 
programs in the corporate population is quite low) . As a matter of general 
information, one of the three respondents reporting an in-house program charac- 
terized it as being taught by both former teachers and native-speaker instruc- 
tors, making use of materials prepared specifically for the company's training 
program, and involving language laboratory attendance, use of locally-prepared 
audiotapes, and motion pictures, with assessment via a company-prepared end-of- 
course examination. The second of the in-house programs was described as making 
use of regular academic (i.e., non-business-specific) teaching materials, group 
classroom contact with a professional instructor, and no use of audiovisual 
materials. The third program used both regular academic and company-prepared 
materials, made considerable use of audiovisual equipment, and relied on 
volunteer instructors drawn from among the company staff. Assessment procedures 
were not described for any of the three programs. 
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instructional activities and materials utilization . 
iFTelected government language training programs 

As previously indicated, the primary emphasis of the survey wds to investi- 
gate instructioaal materials needs as reflected in regular academic training 
programs in U.S* colleges and universities. However, in view of the fact that a 
substantial amount of training in the less commonly taught languages is carried 
out under the auspices of government agencies, it was considered desirable to 
obtain general descriptive information on the current language teaching 
situation at the most important of these agencies, as well as fairly detailed 
information on LCT instructional materials- (1) actually in use, ^2) in the 
course of development, and (3) considered to be needing development within these 
agencies* 

With the interest and very ready cooperation of the U.S. Interagency 
Language Roundtable (ILR)-'-and under the general coordination of Dr. Peter A. 
Eddy of the ILR Materials Development and Research committee — ILR represen- 
tatives from the Foreign Service Institute (FSI), Defense Language Institute'. 
(DLI), Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), and National Security Agency (NSA) , 
agreejd to arrange for the completion, at their individual agencies, of survey 
report forms for each LCT language taught in the agency. These report forms 
(see Appendix I for facsimile) were necessarily somewhat less detailed th^n the 
academic questionnaires, but were intended, by means of a write-iti response for- 
mat, to obtain language-specific information in the following aread:^ 

^ ) 

(1) instructional objectives , operationally defined as ''the majot profi- 
ciency objective's) toward whi^h instruction in this language is directed (for 
example, real-time listening comprehension of radio broadcasts ; speaking profi- 
ciency at a social interaction level; reading comprehension of technical 
material in a specified subject area, etc." 

(2) instructional activities , defined as "the basic characteristics of the 
instructional program in this language (for example: classroom instruction; 
classroom instruction supplemented by conversation practice with native-speaker 
assistants; classroom instruction integrated with intensive language laboratory 
exercises; programmed self-instruction using print and audio materials; interac- 
tive computer-based instruction; language immersion programs; etc.)" 

(3) Currently-used textbook ("title, edition, pUblisher, and date of publi- 
cation of the primary text or feext series that you use in teaching this 
language. If a regular text or text series is not used, please describe, 
instead, the materials that carry the major*^ teaching burden in the program."). 

* (4) Supplementary materials ("In addition to the textbook or other basic 
instructional materials identified above, please describe any supplementary 
materials [.e.g., reference grammars, addltiodal reading texts, audiovisual 
materials,- self-instructional exercises, etc.]' that play a significant role in 
the instructional program.") 

(5) Materials under development , requesting information on any textbook 
materials or other instructional media which "your agency is currently in the 
process of developing or contracting for . . ^development ." 

6J ' 
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(6) Needed materials (not counting materials under development), and 
defined a3 "the greatest current need that your agency has with regard to 
suitable and effective instructional materials for this language." 

Relevant information supplied by each of the four training agencies is sum- 
marized below, based on questionnaire data supplied to the project as of mid- 
fall 1982. 

Foreign Service Institute • , ' 

» 

The FS^I offers full courses in some 41 LCT languages. Course objectives 
for speaking and reading comprehension are expressed in terms of the FSI 
"Absolute Proficiency Rating Scale," on which, for most languages, , the full-time 
student of average ability is expected to 'attain Level 3 ("minimum professional 
proficiency") in both speaking and reading. The regular course varies from 20 
weeks to 44 weeks depend ip-g on the language. 

All courses are intensively taught, with formal sessions held from 4 to 6 hours 
per day. Throughout the training process, instruction is giyen in- the basic 
structure of the language and development of oral prof iciejacy , with the aiaount 
of time devoted to reading comprehension practice gradually -increasing during 
the course. Beginning 'in I98I, some of the courses have incorporated ^wo- or 
three-day exercises called "bridges," in which students engage in focused inter- . 
action emphasizing the use of language skills In professional contexts, such as 
inverviewing, briefing, debating, and negotiating. 

FSI also offers Familiarization and Shprn-Term Training (FAST) courses in 
seven LCT languages. These courses last 6-10 weeks, and are intended to give 
the student an introd*l&tion to the language and culture of the country as well 
as a modest level o'f proficiency (generally, S-I/R-I). FAST texts are currently 
limited to specially prepared in-house materials. 

For many of the FSI courses, the textbooks and other instr'uctional materi- 
als are available to the general public, although in some instances, these 
materials are designated for In-house u^e only. Table 12 provides, for each 
language taught at FSI, a summary of materials used and their availability, as_ 
well as a brief description -of materials under development and an indication of 
any oeher "needed materials" not currently being produced. Under "Basic Texjls 
the three sub-categOries indicate (I) whether externally-prepared comraerciaf (or 
FSI-prepared but publicly-available) texts are used in the course; (2) regard- ' ^ 

less of the situation with respect to (I), whether FSI-prepared but not 
publicly-available materials are used; and (3) the type and nature of any pri- 
mary audiovisual materials used in the course (i.e., materials constituting an 
T^^xal component of the course). Three similar columns are shown for supple- 
mentary materials used in the course, and the last two columns indicate/any 
materials under development or considered to be needing development in that 
language. Within each cell of the table, a "yes" or "no" denotes that the 
respondent did indicate the availability or non-availability of the material in 
question but did not specify its exact nature. Where additional descriptive 
information is provided, this is briefly noted. Blank cells indicate no 
response" for that particular category. , 
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Summary of FSI Course Materials 



BASIC TEXTS 



Commercial or 
Publicly Available 



In-House 



Audio-Visual 



Commercial or 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
In-house 
(incl. newspapers, 



Publicly Available periodicals, etc.) Audio-Visual 



Afrikaans 



Amharic 



Arabic, 
Egyptian 
Written 



Bengali 



No 



MATERIALS UNDER 
DEVELOPMENT 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



Yes 



Audiotapes 



•^Supplementary 
reading materials: 
intermediate & 
advanced 



Radio, TV 



No 



Yes 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



O Czech 

ERIC 



Supplementary 
reading materials: 
newspapers 



Basic text; 
Audiotapes; 
Introduction 
to orthography 



Basic text; 
L2-L1 Other 
dictionary 




Basic text; 
Introduction 
to writing 



Basic text; 
Other : schoolbook 
series 



Newspapers 



Basic text; 
Introduction 
to writing 



Basic text; 
Ref; grammar; 
L1-tL2, L2-L1 
dictionary 



Basic text; 
Audiotapes 




Yes 



Yes 



Audi^^P^s 



Basic t|ext;book;. 
Ref. grammar; 
L2-L1 aictl^nan 




Supplementary 
reading materials: 
newspapers 



Radio, films 



Basic spoken 
textbook 



Danisn 



BASIC TEXTS 



Table 12 (continued) -^l*' 
Summary of FSI Course Materials 

La 



Conmercial or 
Publicly Available 



In-House Audio-Visual 



Dari 



Dutch 



Finnish 



Greek, 

Katharevusa 
Dhimotiki 



Haitian Creole 



Hebrew 



Hindi 
Urdu 



Hungarian 



Icelandic 



Indonesian 



Japanese 



Korean 



Lao 



Malay 



Nepali 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Commercial or 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
In-house 
(incl. newspapers, 



Publicly Available periodicals, etc.) Audio-Visural 
Yes 



Newspapers, 
periodicals 



Radio, TV 



MATERIALS UNDER 
DEVELOPMENT 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



Yes 



Other : newspapers , 
collection essays 



L2-L'l diet.; 
Ref. grammar 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Other: newspapers Radio, TV 



Yes 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



Radio 



Yes 
Yes 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



Newspapers 



Radio, TV \^ 



No 

Basic text 



No 

Basic text 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



Materials, 
newspapers 
Newspapers 



Audiotapes, 
radio, TV 



No 
No 



Audiotapes 
Audio tapee 



Yes 
Yes 



New^spapers 
Newspapers 



Radio 
Radio 



L1-L2 , L2-L1 
dictionary 

L1-L2 , L2-L1 " 
dictionary 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Newspapers 



RadioC TV ^ 



Updated basic 
text 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



ewspapers 



Radio, TV 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



Audiotapes 



v 



Yes 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



Intermediate 
text 



Audiotapes 
"Audiotapes" 



\ 



L2-L1 dic- 
tionary 



Newspapers, 
supplementary 
reading materials 
and drills 



TV 



L2-LI dic- 
tionary; 
Graded reader 



Audiotapes 



Newspapers, 
written material 



L2-L1 dic- 
tionary; 
Reading material 



BASIC TKXTS 



Commercial or 
Publicly Available 



In-House Audio-Visual 



Norwegian 



Yes 



Polish 



Yes 



Portuguese 



Yes 



Table 12- (continued) -'5'%-^ 
« 

Summary of FSI Cours.e Materials "* 

. ' > 

SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIA^.S " 
. ' ^ In- house / 
Commercial or (incV. newspapers J ^ 
Publicly Available periodicals, etc,)^ Audio-Visual 

A r ^ '— 



k 



Yes 



Audiotapes 



.Yes 



Audiotapes 



^Yes 
Yes 



Audiotapes 



MATERIALS »NDER 
DEVELOPMENT 



Newspapers 



Radio, TV, 
lectures 



Basic text 



Audiotapes 



Newspapers, 
literature 



Radio, TV 




Fietnamese ^ 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



Basic text; 
^firammar summary 
" Audiotapes for 
listening 



Romanian 


Yes 

• 




Yes 


^^—U 

^Audiotapes 






Radio, TV, 




' Basic text (for 
intensive 
course) 
Supplementary 


Russian 


Yes 


\_ 


Yes ^ 


Tapes, TV 
• 


Yes 




Kaaio , IV , 
films 


1 J O Jkm 

* 


reading materi- 
als, ihterraed. 
and advanced; 

Supplementary 
speaking mater- 
ials, intermed^ 
and advanced 

Updated basic 


Serbo-Croatian 


Yes 




Yes 






Newspapers , 
literature 


Radio, IV, 
soui\d/ slide, 
films (in 
EnRlUh) 




text (for 
intensive 
course) 


Sinhala (off campus) 


Yes 


















Swahill 


No 




Ye^ 




Yes 




Radio 






Swedish 


Yes 












Radio, TV 






Tagalog 


Yes 






Audiotapes 


Yes 


Newspapers , 
literature 




No 


L2-L1 dic- 


Tamil 


Yes 










Newspapers 




« 


tionary 
No 


Thai T"^ ' 


Yes 






Audiotapes ^ 

1 


Yes 


Newspapers 




No 


Graded reading 


Turkish 


No 




Yes 


Audiotapes* 


Yes 






Basic text 


materials 
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Defense Language Institute 

The Defense Language Institute Foreign Language Center (DLIFLC) responses 
show 40 LCT languages currently taught. These courses typically involve ^/ 
^eeks of fill-tLe'trainiag. \r the .ost part, proficiency ^-els expected on 
completion of the course are "^Kin listening comprehension/ speaking and 2 ift 
readinR and writing. A few courses are intended to achieve level 3 in reading. 
StlFLSaJso Sfers a number of refresher courses, generally for students at the 
intermediate level. 

Table 13 shows course materials information 'for UCT languages taught at 
DLIFLC. Virtually all the materials listed under "commercial or publicly 
available" have been developed by D-LI^-^hese include textbook material as well 
as supplementary readers and volumes on culture, economics, and literature of 
the target language country. For more deXailed information on specific DLIFLC 
materials, the following publication should, be consulted: Catalog of Instruc 
tlona l Materials . Defense Language Institute, Foreign Language Center. 1981. 
Presidio of Monterey, CA (DLIFLC Training Pamphlet 350-5). 

Central Intelligence Agency \ 

The Language School (LS) of the Central Intelligence Agency of fers basic 
courses of the following types: 

(1) Full-time beginning reading, speaking, and listening comprehension 
courses. These typically require 3-6 hours per day of contact with "^tive 
SDeaker instructors, plus additional tape listening and individual work such as 
reS^ng s^plement^^y^macerial . "Mini-immersion" experiences extending over two 
and a half days are part of these courses in most languages. Expected profi- 
ciency upon course completion is S-2/R-3. 

(2) Part-time beginning reading, speaking, and listening comprehension 
courses St^ents in^hese courses spend 3-5 hours weekly with instrucors. plus 
additional individual work. Expected end-of-training proficiency depends on 
student aptitude, difficulty of the language, and course length. 

(3Y Familiarization courses. These limited-scope courses may. be full-time 
or part-time, and typically involve 30-45 hours of classroom time spread over a 
two- to ten-week period. Level 1 ("survival") prof iciency. is generally antici- 
pated. 

Table 14 below lists LCT languages presently taught at the Language School. 




Summary of DLI Course Mat^rl)^ls 



Albanian 



BASIC TEKTS 



Commercial or i 
Publicly Available In-House Audio-Visual 



Arabic, 

Modern Standard 



Egyptian 



Syrian 



Iraqi 



Bulgarian 



Chinese, Mandarin 



Czech 



Dutch 



Greek 



Hungarian 



Tes" 



Yes 



Yes 



Yas 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



, Yes 



Yes 



Auaio- 
cassettes 



supple:mentary materials 

In-house 

Commercial or (incl.' newspapers, 
Publicly Available periodicals, etc-) Audio-Visual 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Audio- 
cassette^ 

Audio- 
cassettes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Audio - 
cassettes 



Audito- 
cassettes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



MATERIALS UNDER 
DEVELOPMENT 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



No 



Revision of por- 
tions of basic 
text - 



No 



Supplementary 
material to 
basic text 



No 



10 week basic 
text to follow 
MSA course. 
Revision 



No 



10 week basic 
text to follow 
MSA course • 
Revision 



No 



Audio- 
cassettes 



10 week basic 
text to follow 
MSA course. 
Revision 
L2-L1 military 
glossary 



No 



No 



Basic text 



Audio - 
cassettes 



Yes 



Yes 



Intermediate/ 
advanced 
materials; 

Refresher/ 
maintenance 
"package" 



Material specif- 
ic to DLI course 
objectives 



Audio-visual 
material of real 
life telecasts, 
scripts and 
exercises 



Yes 



Yes 



Revision of major 
portions of basic 
text 



n ■ 



Indonesian 



Japanese 



Korean 



Norwegian 



Pashto 



Persian 



Polish 



Romanian 



Russian 



Table 13 (continued) 
Summary of DLI Course Materials 



Portuguese , 
Brazilian 
and 

European 



BASIC TEXTS 



Commercial or 
Publicly Available 



In-House Audio-Visual 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Serbo-Croatian 



Yes 



Swedish 

ERLC 



Yes 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
In-house 

Commercial or (incl. newspapers. 
Publicly Available periodicals, etc.) Audio-Visual 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Yes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Yes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Yes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Audio- 
cassettes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



MATERIALS UNDER 
DEVELOPMENT 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



Revision of 
latter portions 
of basic text 



Flash cards, 
films 



Flash cards, Revision of (See Chinese) 

audio- basic text 

cassettes [ 



Newspapers, Audiocas- 
periodicals settes, films 



Newspapers 



Audio- Revision of por- 

cassettes tions of Thresh- 

hold materials ^ 

Intermediate/ Audio-visual 
advanced mater- material of real- 
ials; Refresh- life telecasts, 
er/maintenance scripts and 
"package" exercises 



Audio- Portion of 

cassettes basic text 



Newspapers 



Audio- 
cassettes , 
cartoon 
guides 



Intermediate/ 
advanced revi- 
sion; Refresh- 
er/ maintenance 
"package" 



Audiotapes 



Tagalog 

Turkish 
Vietnamese 



BASIC TKXTS 

Commercial or 
Publicly Available In-House 



Yes 



Audio-Visual 



Table 13 (continued) 
Summary of DLI Course Materials 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

In-house . 
Commercial or (incl. newspapers, \ 
Publicly Available periodicals, etc>.) Audio-Visual 



MATERIALS UNDER 
DEVELOPMENT 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



Newspapers , 
magazines , 
periodicals 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 




Yes 



cass 

Audio- 
cassettes 



Yes 



Yes 



Videos, 
films 



Revision of por- 
tions of basic 
text 



ERIC 
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Table 14 -Ul> 



Arabic^ 
Levantine 



Egyptian 



Summary of CIA Course Materials 



BASIC TEXTS 



Commercial or \ ' 

Publicly Available In-House / Audio-Visual 



Saudi 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
In-house 

Commercial or (incl. newspapers, 
Publicly Available periodicals, etc-> Audio-Visual 



MATERIALS UNDER 
DEVELORMiiNT 



Slides, 
videotapes 

Slides, 
videotapes 

Slides, 
videotapes 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



Basic text in 
Arabic script 



MSA (FSA) 
Chinese, Mandarin 



Dutch 



Japanese 



Korean 



Norwegian 

ERLC- ^ 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 




Movies, 
videotapes 



Radio course, 
audiotapes, 
radio , videos 



Proficiency 
test 



Exercises to 
accompany videos 



Films; Reference 
grammar for Am— 
erican students 
Basic text for 
adults (not 
college orien- 
ted); 
Video mat;erial; 
Achievemertt test 
and scoring 
method for use 
in small classes 



Basic text for 
reading, only 




Audiotapes 



Reading profi- 
ciency test^ 



Exercises to 
accompany 
videotapes 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



Videos 



Basic short 
course 



Audiotapes 



Yes' 



Picture dictionary, 
newspapers 



Exercises to 
accompany 
videotapes 
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BASIC TEKTS 



-U*^- Summary ot CIA Course Materials TA^Lg l4 c^>vt'ot 



Commercial or 
Publicly Available 



V 



In-House 



Polish 



Portuguese, 
Brazilian 



Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 



Swedish 



Thai 



Turkish 



Q "Vietnamese 

ERIC ' 8u 



Audio-Visual 
Audiotapes 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
In- house 

Commercial qr . (incl. newspaper$, 
Publicly Available periodicals, et(^.) Audio-Visual 

Audiotapes Heading prorl- 



MATERIALS, UNDER 
DEV'ELOPMENT 



MATERIALS 
NlJEDED 




Yes 



Audiotapes 



Films, radio 



■ \ 



Yes 



, Audiotapes 



Yes 



Audiotapes 



Specialized 
topic glossary 



Basic textbook 
With^ reading 
material; 
Basic textbook 
with simpler 
grammar explan- 
ation 

L2 glossary of 
newspaper , 
political term- 
inology; 
Supplementary 
reading graded 
material; 
Cultural material 




Yes 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



Newspapers , 
magazines 



Yes 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



Audiotapes 



No 



Newspapers 



Audiotapes, 
videotapes 

Videotapes 



Specialised 
topic 'glossary; 
Picture dic- 
tionary 



Audiotapes, 
slide/sound, 
videotapes, 
filing 



Exercise mater- 
ials to accom- 
pany videotapes 
Exercise mater- 
ials to accom- 
pany videotapes 



Access to ntiwiy 
published for- 
eign basic 
materials; 
Updated materi- 

als ^ 

Basic short 
self-instruc- 
tional text; 
L2-L1 dictionary 
of Swedish- 
American Eng- 
lish idioms 
High intermedi- 
ate and advanced 

materials 

Intermediate/ 
advanced reader 



Basic text 



Exercise materi- 
als to accompany 
videotapes 



National Security Agency, National Cryp tologlc School ^ 

NSA curreatly conducts language training in 9 I.CT languages. The overall 
objectives of the NSA courses differ somewhat from those of the other three 
agencies, in that major emphasis is placed on listening comprehension and 
reading rather than on oral proficiency. Two to four different courses are ■ 
typically offered in e^ch language. The learning objectives , are "to enable the 
student to develop competence in the following broad categories: 

(1) to gist, outline, and answer questions in English on selected, unedited 
articles; 

(2) discuss articles [in the target language]; 

(3) identify syntactic structures which are peculiar to [the target 
language], distinguishing between a 'free' translation and an incorrect one; 

(4) ' choose the proper synonyms and word combinations in selected texts; 

(5) transcribe stories^f conversations, and [news] broadcastsr." 

Within these categories, individual courses have specified terminal objectives 
(e.g., transcribing in English from the target language, transcribing in the. 
target language, answering questions in the target language, and translating 
s^pecific texts). . " 

Table 15 shows the instructional materials currently employed in LCT 
language courses at NSA, materials under development at the agei^cy, and 
expressed additional materials needs. 



As a conveni^ce to the reader, bibliographic references for any basic 
textbook materials reported as being used in LCT courses at any of the four 
agencies, but not already listed in Appendix J by virtue of their use in a 
reported academic course, are included in the same Appendix,, prefaced by an 



asterisk. 
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Table 15 
Summary of NSA Course Materials 



JJASIC TEXTS 



Commercial or 
Publicly Available In-House Audio-Visual 



Arabic > 

Modern Standard 
Transcription 
Advanced 

Chinese , 
Mandarin 



Written 
Newspaper 
Basic Reading 

Classical 
Script writing 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
'Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
^ In-house 
Commercial or (incl. newspapers. 

Publicly Available periodicals, etc.) Audio-Visual 



MATERIALS UNDER 
DEVELOPMENT 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



Ye^ 



Audibcassettes 
Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Audiotapes 



No 



Videos in for 
of "soap oper 
Supplementary 
listening com- 
prehension 
advanced 
materials 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



Newsy£ipers__ 

Newspapers 
Newspaper , periodi- 
cals , magazines 



Radio 



Hebrew, 
Reading 

Basic 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Newspapers 



Viewgraphs 



No 



Yes 



Audiotapes, Videos (33 dia- Videos of cur- 
viewgraphs, logue s)egments) rent Israeli TV 
videos "_ programs 



Korean, 
Reading 



Basic 



ERIC 



omanlan 



Yes 

r . 

Yes 



No 



No 



Yes 



Audiotapes 



Yes 



Selected topical Visual aids 
articles 



f Yes 



Ref. grammar 



Supplementary 
reading inter- 
mediate material 
with notes 
f 

Intermediate/ 
advanced reading 
materials with 
exercises 



Yes 



Yes 



Newspapers \ glos- 
saries- 



Radio 



-DI- 
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Table 15 (continued) 
Summary of NSA Course Materials 



Commercial or 
Publicly Available 



In-House Audio-Visual 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
In-house 

Commercial or (incl. newspapers. 
Publicly Availably periodicals, etc.) . Audio-Visual 



MATERIALS UNDER 
DEVELOPMENT 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



Russian 
(6 courses) 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Quizzes/ tests, ^ 
dictation, gram- 
mar, supplementary 
texts, periodicals 



Videos, 

radio, 

audiota|jes 



Cultural materi- 
als in Russian; 

Basic text iii 
colloquial 
Russian 



Serbo-Croatian 



res 



Turkish 

Transcription 

Colloquial 



Yes 



Audiotapes 




That depleted 
materials be 
replenished in 
timely manner; 

Taped natural 
spontaneous 
speech 



Qui^izes/tTestSj^. 
selected articles 



Audiotapes Advanced^materi- L1-L2 



als; 

Audio lab exer- 
cises^. _ 



dictlonartesl 
Commercial basic 
texts; 



More basic text 
material 




Yes 



Audiotapes, 
radio, TV 



Audiotapes 



Selected 
articles 



Radi^o; TV, 
audflo tapes 



ERLC 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The-'^orvey of Material Development Needs in the Less Commonly Taught 
Languages was conducted in order to solicit information from a broad spectrum of 
specialists and teachers of LCT languages. The LCT Survey also solicited 
responses from the U.S. business community, as well as some of the U.S. govern- 
ment agencies which provide language training for their employees. The survey 
is intended to update and supplement the 1974 recommendations to the U.S. 
Department or Education, Division of International Programs to be used as guide- 
lines by that of&ice in determining priorities for funding for the development 
of materials for LCT languages. 

The following recommendations are compiled from the responses to the 
questionnaires which have been discussed in the body of this report, as well as 
those submitted by specialists. They represent in many cases a consensus of 
informed judgments and are presented as such. 

(1) The available survey data concerning the general configuration of LCT 
language courses suggest that these courses for the most part follow the tradi- 
tional pattern of semester- or quarter-based study over the regular academic 
year, and are generally non-intensive (i.e., have 2 or fewer contact hours per 
day).' In view of the considerable research literature indicating that intensive 
language learning experiences, especially of the "immersion" type, are highly 
effective in promoting both ripid and thorough language acquisition, it would 
seem desirable to provide thik type of training in LCT languages on a wider 
basis than currently appears do be the case. Intensive language training may be 
considered an even more ImportW-consideration for those u:T languages whose 
structure is appreciably dif f erent V rom that of English or othei. Indo-European 
languages. Intensive programs of siudy abroad offer the additional advantage of 
constant exposure to culturally ai^Mentic language use situations, which can be 
duplicated only partially and with difficulty in U.S. -based training. > 

(2) To the extent that that the survey results may be considered represen- 
tative of LCT language training programs generally, there are for all practical 
purposes no courses being offered that are explicitly designed to re-train stu- 
dents who have at one time reached a reasonably high level of proficiency but 
whose current competence in the language has declined through disuse. On the 
assumption that students who, have already achieved some degree of competence in 
the language are more readily able to re-acquire these skills than initial 
learners—provided that suitably designed re-learning materials and other aids 
are made available to them~it would seem very desirable and ultimately highly 
cost-effective to develop the specif ic materials and procedures needed for this 
purpose. 

(3) The survey responses indicate that only very few institutions offering 
instruction in LCT languages have a formal system for keeping track of Program 
graduates. For the smaller- volume languages especially, having some established 
and ongoing means of maintaining contact with academically trained individuals 
in these languages would appear- to be a relatively inexpensive yet potentially 
very important undertaking from the point of view of human resource quanti- 
fying and monitoring in these areas. Whether this type of recordkeeping would 
best be handled by the various programs on an individual basis or through some 
across-programs means is a question that should^so be addressed m this con- 
nection. ^ 
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(4) Questionnaire responses describing the nature and objectives of 
beginning- and intermediate-level LCT language courses suggest that, for the 
most part, these courses are being aimed at the development of functional 
language skills. Given this general orientation, the availability of teaching 
materials that provide effective practice in both listening comprehension and 
speaking in genuine communicative contexts (as well as reading comprehension of 
contemporary, "real-life" texts) would be of considerable importance. In this 
regard, after textbooks, the survey's two most frequently reported areas of 
"greatest need" ' for materials are for audiotapes and supplementary reading exer- 
cises. With respect to audiotapes, the quite high percentage of respondents who 
indicated that they were developing their own tapes— 39% overall for beginning 
courses and 44% for intermediate courses—suggests the rather widespread una- 
vailability (or unsatisfactory quality) of these materials from commercial or 
othet external sources. 

(5) Student progress in LCT language courses is, for the most part, being 
assessed through the very traditional means of classroom observation and 
instructor-prepared examinations. With the salient exception of the Japanese 
Pr oficiency Test , a professionally-developed and nationally normed test of 
listening comprehension and reading proficiency, there are no appropriate and 
readily-available extemal-to-program measures of developed functional profi- 
ciency currently available in the less commonly taught languages. (A similar 
test is under development in Chinese, to be available in 1984.) Although the 
need for externally prepared standardized tests was not strongly expressed at 
the individual-institution level, this did figure rather prominently in the 
review committee discussions and was explicitly identified in the individual 
reports of several committee members as an important "materials development 
consideration. 

(6) In addition to the need for generalized tests of functional proficiency 
independent of particular curricula is the need for achievement-oriented tests 
which can be used on a week-to-week or unit-by-unit basis to determine the 
student's acquisition of particular elements of course content in a detailed and 
highly diagnostic manner— both to chart progress during the course and "to iden- 
tify areas where additional instruction is needed. Textbook authors and pub- 
lishers are in an ideal position to provide this type of testing as a basic 
component of the instructional lessons themselves. However, relatively few 
respondents note any use of "textbook tests"" as part of their assessment proce- 
dures (10 percent at beginning and 5 percent at Intermediate levels) , most pro- 
bably a reflection of the fact that a majority of textbooks for LCT languages 
(and for the higher-volume languages as well) pay little or no attention to 
testing matters. The most straightforward approach to resolving this situation 
would probably be to work directly with textbook authors to insure that appro- 
priate testing exercises are included within the total instructional package; in 
this regard, materials development projects conducted under Department of 
Education auspices could be required to incorporate these aspects within the 
total scope of work. For situations in which the teaching package it'self does 
not provide suitable assessment materials, it is necessary for the individual 
instructors to prepare such tnaterials locally, with overall quality of these 
materials dependent in large part on the level of interest and measurement 
expertise of the persons involved. 

if 

(7) Although computer-assisted instruction does not, on a total percentage- 
of-use basis, currently figure prominently among the instructional resources 
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being called upon by LCT language teachers (by comparison to audiotapes, video- 
tapes, and other more conventional media), there are fairly clear Indications— 
both from the questionnaire responses of individual departments and from a 
growing number of related articles in the professional literature— that GAI is 
being increasingly viewed as a very powerful and effective ally in the instruc- 
tional process. Notwithstanding the relatively small number of GAI programs in 
operation within the UCT language field at present, this situation may change 
radically in the fairly near future as a result of the synergistic interaction 
of a number of factors, including (a) const^antly increasing availability of 
suitable hardware, both on an institutional and individual-student basis; 
(b) budgetary pressures to redi^ee instructional staff and/or increase student- 
instructor ratios; (c) incx^^ng sophistication and ease-of-use of courseware 
authoring languages and/frograms ; (d) clinical research and growing experimental 
data on the effectiveness of GAI in accomplishing specified teaching objectives, 
most notably initial /raining and drill in grammatical structures, vocabulary 
development, and reading comprehension practice with constantly available 
interpretation prompts. c 

Effective 'assistance in GAI development and dissemination within the near- 
term future would probably involve a number of different activities. One recom- 
mendation would be to provide for the timely dissemination of a variety of types 
of information concerning GAI applications in the language field, including 
reports of individuals and institutions involved in experimentation with or 
operational use of C^.I programs; information about technical advances having 
special relevance to language instruction (for example, high-resolution CRT 
screens permitting very clear display of non-Roman alphabets, character-baaed 
languages, etc); and detailed descriptions of available GAI language programs, 
with respect to both their language content/instructional objectives and tech- 
nical requirements (equipment on which usable, etc). Because of very rapid 
changes and progress within the coraputer/GAI fields generally, such a database 
should Jie designed to operate on a very short turnaround cycle (presumably 
computer-assisted inlts own right), so that the available information would be 
current as of a matter of days. 

A second type of substantive assistance to effective GAI development would 
be the commissioning of a small group of highly qualified individuals-collec- 
tively highly knowledgeable in second-language learning theory, computer appli- 
cations, and programmed instruction, to develop a set of detailed guidelines ?or 
developers of GAI language programs. These guidelines would treat such aspects 
as: areas of language training in which computer assistance is most effective 
and appropriate (by comparison to Instructional tasks best performed by a live, 
instructor); .outlines or frameworks for varlou^ types of instructional exercises 
that are both readily programmable and In keeping with effective learning 
principles; and technical and other resource information that would be needed by 
or helpful to prospective program authors. 

A. third possible area of support would be the providing of fellowships or 
other short-term financial support to carefully selected faculty members or 
other qualified resource persons in specified LCT languages for the express pur- 
pose of obtaining hands-on familiarization and training in computer-assisted 
instruction techniques, to be followed by the actual preparation of a specified 
instructional program in the designated language. 
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CS) Although textbooks were the priority materials need reported by a 
majority of respondents at both the beginning and intermediate levels, for indi- 
vidual languages, other types of materials are identified as the "greatest 
current need" in many instances. For example, for beginning level Russian, 11% 
of the respondents considered "cultural materials" to be the most important 
development need, and for Japanese, 1,6% considered videotapes and other audiovi- 
sual equipment as their primary curreut lack. One possible interpretation of 
these data is that, for languages already reasonably well equipped with respect 
to textbooks and other basic instructional materials, respondents are iden- 
tifying significant "second-order" materials to supplement and reinforce the 
existing fundamental teaching tools. 

(9) Since materials development recommendations made by the project review 
committee take into account both the results of the present survey and the 
extensive information base on which they are able to draw concerning languages 
in their own area of specialization, these recommendations are considered to 
warrant detailed consideration in connection with the setting of tnaterials 
development priorities. However, it should be indicated that neither the design 
of the survey nor the consultative role of the review committee was intended to 
take into account the numerous non-language related factors including economic, 
strategic, and policy considerations that would be expected to affect the nature 
and extent of government and/or private sector support of materials development 
efforts in a given language or language area. 

(10) Results of the survey of corporate language training, though based on 
a relatively low response rate, provide some extremely interesting provisional 
information concerning the extent and general nature of this training. The most 
salient finding is the major role played by proprietary schools, as reflected in 
the fact that almost 9 out of 10 of[ the responding organizations (89%) make at 
least some use of proprietary school training, with over half (58%) identifying 
this as their sole source of language instruction. In this regard, it is signi- 
ficant to note that the training materials used by the proprietary agencies are 
in virtually all instances "regular textbooks or other materials .. .also [used] 
with other clients," To the extent that business-related language learning 
needs can be considered to differ from academic or "general purpose" instruction 
(with respect to, for example, the particular language-use situations repre- 
sented, the relative importance accorded feb various types of lexicon, etc,)* 
instructional materials and procedures that are more closely and more delibera- 
tely matched to "business language" needs would be recommended. Development of 
such materials woald probably come about as a result of market factors, provided 
that the corporations themselves were adequately informed and insistent cou- 
cerning the specific nature of the language training requested of the 
proprietary schools, 

(11) Also related to the preceding is the fairly clear indication that the 
responding corporations are, for the most part, taking little or no active role 
in the monitoring and quality control of the language instruction provided by 
proprietary agencies or academic institutions conducting such training. 
Inasmuch as the functional goals of business language instruction can be rather 
readily specified (by comparison, for example, to academic language training for 
personal/cultural development or other generalized purposes), the assessment of 
developed proficiency in the language-use situations represented would be a 
relatively straightforward task for language testing specialists working 
cooperatively with a corporation or group of corporations to specify the 
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assessment approach and content involved and to develop the necessary instru- 
ments. Direct proficiency interviews of the FSI type might be considered as a 
basic framework for testing communicative proficiency in business-related con- 
versations with native speakers. In employment settings where reading compre- 
hension is at issue, textual materials typical of those encountered in these 
situations would serve as the linguistic corpus for test development. 

(12) Responding corporations were found to make relatively little use of 
college or university language teaching facilities. The reasons for this are 
not clear, but might be anticipated to involve a combination of such factors as 
relative cost and administrative complexity of making such arrangements with 
academic institutions by comparison to contracted proprietary schools; reluc- 
tance on the part of the institutions to carry out business-related language • 
training; or lack of corporate knowledge about the potential of college- or 
university-based language instruction for business applications. In any event, 
given the general decline in regular academic enrollments in many postsecondary 
institutions, it would appear to be to these institutions' advantage to consider 
collaborative language teaching projects with various business organizations. 
The somewhat different perspectives on the overall nature and goals of language 
instruction that would be at issue in these activities might also have a 
thought-provoking effect on the nature and focus of the institution's regular 
language programs as well . 

(13) In addition to materials development within higher education institu- 
tions, systematic materials development activity is taking place in the U.S. 
government agency language schools. In recent years, many of these textbooks 
have become available to the public, but their availability is not widely known 
in many instances. It is suggested that some priority be given to a) developing 
a better system of making what is publicly available better known; and b) fos- 
tering coordinated efforts between the agency schools and academic programs to 
develop teaching modules that could be adapted to fit particular . languages . 
Readers have a way of becoming dated rather quickly, and thus their development 
can be expensive with relatively little return for the investment, in many 
instances. 

(14) Although most respondents did not list dictionaries as the most urgent 
need for beginning courses, the demand for them increases as, courses at the 
intermediate and advanced level are offered. It is conceivable that the urgent 
need for text materials is more obvious, and the cost of developing dictionaries 
is so high that respondents were reluctant to list them as immediate, single 
priority needs. However, their development should not be ignored. For some of 
the major languages, such as Arabic, the need for LI-L2 contemporary diction- 
aries is obvious. It would be quite useful to solicit a careful compilation of 
a specific list of languages for which the development of student dictionaries 
would be a very worthwhile use of limited funds. 
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Survey of Jtoterials Development Needs in Ijess Commonly Taught Languages 
QUESTIONNAIRE HOR DEPARTMENT CHAIRPERSONS 



Instructions ; Please answer each of the following questions by checking the 
appropriate options or writing in answers as indicated. All information pro- 
vided will be analyzed and reported on a basis that will not identify individual 
respondents or institutions • 

U On the lines below^ please list each course in an uncommonly taught language 
that is being taught in your department or administrative area during the 
current academic year ( 1981-82) • (For purposes of the survey, uncommonly taught 
languages are all modern languages other than English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish.) For each course listed, in addition to language designation and 
course title, two other items of information are requested: 

o Instructor Name. Please supply first and last name of instructor (this 
information is requested solely to verify later receipt of the course 
report forms from the individual instructors). Please include yourself 
as an instructor if appropriate* 

o Enrollment. Please give the total number of students enrolled in the 
course in 1981-82. 

(If the requested information is more readily available in another, already- 
prepared form, e.g., departmental file record, this may be appended instead.) 



Language Course Title 



Instructor 



Enrollment 



(Please attach an additional page if needed.) 



Do any Of the less-commonly-taught (LCT) language teaching activities in your 
department involve any of the followdng? Please check "yes" or "no" for each, 
item below. 

( ) Yes ( ) No Intensive language courses (defined as 3 or mor^ hours 

per day of instruction) 

( ) Yes ( ) No Computer-assisted instruction 

( ) Yes ( ) No Self -study (student learns the language "on his/her 

own/' with teacher involvement limited to occasional 
assistance, checks on progress, etc.) 

( ) Yes { ) No Inter-term and/or summer study of the language at the 

institution 

( ) Yes ( ) No Inter-term and/or summer study of the language in 

institution-administered programs abroad 

( ) Yes ( ) No Full-year academic study abroad 

Please describe briefly any "yes" activities (language or languages involved^ 
level at which used, etc.). 



Do you have a system for maintaining contact with ICV language students after 
they leave the program (beyond the usual institution-wide alumni lists)? 

( ) Yes ( ) No If "yes," please describe this system briefly and the 
uses that have been made of it. 
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Does your department offer any LCT language courses explicitly designed for 
students who have previously studied the language but who have had some pro- 
ficiency loss through disuse? ( ) Yes ( ) No. If '"yes," please briefly 
describe these courses and the typical backgrounds of students taking them. 



Across all of the LCT languages and courses taught in your department, what 
in your opinion are the greatest areas of current need with regard to 
suitable and effective instructional materials? Please identify the 
language(s) involved, the type of material needed (e.g., basic textbooks, 
reference graunmars, supplementary reading texts, audiotapes, dictionaries, 
cultural materials, pronunciation guides, etc.) and indicate the particular 
characteristics that such material sho\ild have in order to be of greatest 
usefulness and value. (Attach a separate sheet if desired.) 



Please use the lines below to expand oit any previous information or to provide 
any further comments about the language teaching program in your department 
or materials needs that should be considered in the survey. 
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PLEASE TURN THE PAGE. 



10. 



6* (cont,) 



7. In addition to examining teaching practices and materials needs in regular 

academic settings, we are interested in contacting other types of institutions 
or organizations that carry out training in the less commonly taught 
languages. If you are aware of any missionary schools, government agencies, 
proprietary schools, business corporations, or other non-academic organizations 
that offer training in the language(s) taught in your department, please 
identify them below. 




8. Name (for checking of returns only)_ : 

Institution . 

Please return this qu.es tionnaire, together with completed Course Report (s) for 
any LCT language courses that you have personally been teaching in the current 
academic year, to: 

r 

Less Commonly Taught Languages Survey, Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20007 

Copies of the "Memorandum for Instructors," "Questionnaire for Instructors," and 
sufficient Course Keport forms to cover the courses listed in question 1 should 
be distributed to the instructors involved, who are asked to forward the 
completed materials directly to the project offices at the address above. 
Any needed additional copies of these materials may be xeroxed locally, or will 
be forwarded to you immediately on telephone request to (202) 298*-9292* 

Your cooperation in this proj-ect is very much appreciated. 
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Appendix B ^ 

Survey of Materials Development Needs in Leas Commonly Taught Languages 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR INSTRUCTORS 

Instructions : Please answer each of following questions before completing the 
Course Report form(s) for courses you have been currently teaching in a less 
commonly taught language. The answers to these questions will be used, on a 
group basis, to generally characterize the instructor population responding to 
the survey and to assist in the interpretation of survey results. This infor- 
mation will not be analyzed or reported in any way that would identify indivi- 
dual respondents or institutions. 

1. Please give the uncommonly taught language(s) that you currently teach (1981-82) 



2. For how many years (including 1981-82) have you been teaching the language(s)? 



3. Is language teaching ypur sole professional activity, or is it combined with 
some other type of teaching or employment? (Check one.) 

( ) Sole professional activity 

( ) Combined with other type of teaching or employment (please describe): 



4. Your age in years 

( ) 25 or under 

( ) 26-30 

( ) 31-35 

( ) 36-40 



(please check one) : 

( ) 41-45 

( ) 46-50 

( ) 51-55 

( ) 56 or over 



5. Highest academic degree obtained (check one): 

( ) High school or equivalent 

( ) B.A. or equivalent 

( ) M.A. or equivalent 

( ) PhD. or equivalent 

( ) Other (please describe) _ 

6. In what general field and subject matter is your highest academic degr. 
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7. Please list any regional or national professional organizations (in the 
language field) of which you are a member: 



8. 



Do you have a tenured (or "^tenure track") position at the institution where 
you are now teaching? 



( ) Yes 



( ) No 



9. Across all the less-coramonly-taught-language courses that you teach, what do 
you consider the single most urgent need insofar as the development of 
instructional materials is concerned? Please identify the language, the type 
of material needed (e.g., basic textbook, reference grammar, supplementary 
reading texts, audiotapes, dictionaries, cultural materials, pronunciation 
guides, etc). Please also give any relevant information concerning the 
particular characteristics that this material should have to be of maximum 
value and usefulness. (Attach a separate sheet if desired.) 



10. Name (for checking of receipt only) 
Institution 



Please return this questionnaire, together with the completed Course Report 
form(s) to: 

Less Commonly Taught Languages Survey, Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 



Thank you very much for your assistance! 
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Survey of MuttrlaXa DtvtlopMQt N««dt in Immm Coanonly Taught Unguages 

Appendix C course report 

InatructloM S ?!•»•« co«pl«t« a Mparatt Couroa Raport fora for aach couraa In a laaa coaaioaly caught Languaga 
that you hava baan taaching in tha currant (1981-82) school yaar, 

1. TITLE or COURSE . ^ ~ 

2. LANGUAGE. (If not indudad in tltla) ^ .-^^ 

3. TtPE or COURSE. Flaaaa chack ona of tha following and lupply additional information If indicatad. 

( ) Baginnlng - introductory couraa Intendad for atudanta having no prior atudy of or expoaure to tha language 

( ) Intarmadiata - follow-on couraa for studanta who hava acquired the rudiaanta of the Unguage via the 
beginning courae or equivalent outside study/exposure 

( ) Advanced - -beyond-intariBadiate'' courae aiaed at further Increasing student skills in Uatening, speaking, 
reading, or writing the language (e.g., compoaicion and conversation courae) 

( ) Literature - courae that aay involve soae proficiency-oriented inatruction but is primarily intended to 
develop student knowledge and appreciation of literary worlca in the Language 

( ) Special-Purpoae - courae intended to teach the Unguage fc^r a specific academic, buainesa, or peraonal^ 
application (e.g., -Ching documents,- "Unguage for airline peraonnel," ^language for travel abroad, 
etc.) Please give a brief description of thia course on the linea below. 



( ) Other - course that doea not fit adequately into any of the preceding categories. Please give a brief 
deacription of thia course on the linea below. 



# 

4* TOTAL CONTACT BDURS. Pleaae give the total number of claaaroom contact hours for the entire course. 

total contact hra. 

5. COURSE ACTIVITIES » Pleaae give the number of houra per veeic devoted to each of the following course activi- 
ties. If none, write "0". 

Group claaaroom contact with inatru&tor 

Group classroom contact with nativ« speakers or resource persons other than instructor 

Individual tutorial or other formally scheduled one-to-one contact with instructor 

Individual tutorial or other formally scheduled one-to-one contact with native speakers or resource 

peraona other than instructor 

Required Unguage Uboratory attendance 

^ Optional Unguage Uboratory attendance (Pleaae estimate average weekly uae by a cypical student.) 

Other formally scheduled Uaming activities (pleaae describe) 



6, TEXTBOOK, Pl«aa« give th* cicltt, •dition, publisher, and dace of publication of the primary textbook (if my) 

uaed in thi. course. If a basic textbooic is not used, please write "none" and describe, instead, th« materials 
that carry the major teaching burden in the course. 



How would you rate the overall quality of the above as a teaching device in the specific context of your o*ra course? 
( ) Excellent ( ) Good ( ) Fair ( ) Poor, Please describe briefly those aspects of the 
text (or other materials) that result In this Judgment, 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS, In addition to the textbooic or other basic Instructional materials Usted above, do 
students in your course use any published supplementary materials (e,g,, reference grammars, additional 
reading texts, English/target;-l«nguage or target-language/English dictionaries, pronunciation guides, etc? 

( ) Yes ( ). No. If V**/ please supply titles and publication information below. Overall quality 

ratings and brief comments about these materials would also be helpful. 

Title, Publication Information , ^xcel, Good Fair Poor 



()()()() 



Comments? 



()()()() 



Comments? 



()()() 



( ) 



Comments? 



8, AUDIOTAPES, Of the following, please check all that apply , 

( ) No audiotapes (including reel-to-ree.I or cassette tapes) are used in conjunction with this course, 

( ) Audiotapes provided by the textbook publisher and designed to closely coordinate with che printed text- 
book are used in the course. Please identify title, publisher, etc, below. 



( ) Audiotapes provided by a commercial publisher but not specifically coordinated with the textbook 
materials are used. Please identify title, publisher, etc, below. 



( ) Locally-prepared audiotapes are used. Please describe briefly below. 
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9. OTHER AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS. Please id«ncify below any audiovisual materials or aids ocher than audiotapes 
chac are used in the course, an a regular basis,, including videocapea , movies , slides/ films crips , or ocher 
A-V nacerials« For each, please supply publicacion informaclou and a brief descripcion of cheir use in 
the course* * - 



10. COMPUTER USE. Do scudencs work wich a compuccr in any way in conneccion ♦wichp cheir scudy for chis course? 
( ) Yes ( ) No* If "yes," please describe*. 



11. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES- Please indicace Che relacive importance of each of the following insctuccional 
objectives for che particular course being described . (Check one box 'for each icem.^) 



Objeccivc 

Oevelopoenc of lisceuing comprehension skill 
Developoenc of speaking skill 
Developmenc of orchographic skills 
Development of reading proficiency 
Development . of general wricing abilicy 

Famlllaricy wlch and appreciacion of imporcanc classical 
licarary works in che language 

Familiarity wich and appreciacion of concemporary 
licerary works in the language 

f 

Knowledge of the civiliaacion and formal cuicure of che 
cargec language country (ies) 

Knowledge of the informal ("way-of-^lif e") culcure of che 
target language councry(ies) 



Of Greac 
Importance 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 



Ocher (describe) 



. ) 

) 
) 



Quite 
Importanc 



Of Some 
Imporcance 



Of Llcde or 



No 



mportance 



> 



12, ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES. Whac procedures are used co cest scudenc atcainmenc of che course objectives? 
check "yes** or "no** for each icem below.) ^ 



(Please 



Yes 



No 




) General observacion of scudent performance during che course 

h 

) Paper-and-pencll quizzes prepared by che inscructor 

) End-of-cerm wricten examination prepared independencly by che individual ih^cruccor 

) End-of-cerm wricten examinacion prepared on a deparcment-wide basis (or by individual 
inscructors following a specified departmenc-wide model) 

) -Textbook cests** published a* i>art of che textbook or cexcbook package 



PLEASE TURN IHE PAGE. 



Yts 

( 
( 

( 

( 
( 



No 



ExternAlly-prepared standardized test 

A teat of knowledge of tod/or sensitivity to the customs and culture of the foreign language 
country 

Face-to-face speaking proficiency interview such as the Foreign Service Institute (FSD-type 
interview or other ' formalized conversation-based test 

A speaking teat in which the student records his or her responses on tape 

A test of Ustening comprehension, in which the student mast indicate comprehension of the 
target language as spoken by the instructor or given on a tape recording , 



( ) ( ) 



Other testing procedure (please describe)^ 



13. NEEDED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. Wh.t is the greatest current need that you have with "Sard to ^"f^^J^^^J. 
effective instructional a-terials for this course ? Please identify the type of material needed e.g., basic text 
book reference granaar, supplementary reading texts, audiotapes, dictionaries, cultural materials , pronunciation 
guiS;, etctrind indic;te 'the specific characteristics that such material should have in order to ^ most useful 
to you. (Please append a supplementary page if needed.) 



14 OTHER MFORMATION. Please use the Unes below and/or a supplementary page to provide any further Qomments 
ab^ut^s SlS^thS? would help to describe its objectives, teaching techniques, assessment procedures, teaching 
materials or materials needs, or to give any other information relevant to the project. 



YOUR LAST HAME _(for checlting receipt of materials only) 

Please return this and any other Course Report forms, together with the Questionnaire for Instructors form, cos 
Less Commonly Tau ght Languages Survey. Center for App l ied Linguistic s , 3520 Prospect Street NW. Washington, B.C. 



20007 
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Thank you very much for your assistance! 



Appendix D 

LANGUAGE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR BUSINESS CORPORATIONS 



Inicniccioni ; W# wouid v«ry ouch apprcciact your aatwera to the following questions concerning che way or 
ways in which your organization aakea foreign language learning opportunities available to members of your staff 
who will oead to u«e languages other than English in their work either in the United States or abroad. 

If your organization does not currently have any foreign language learning arrangements for its staff, 
please check the box below and return the questionnaire to us at the address shown at the end of the questionnaire 

( ) This company does not currently have any lang\iage learning arrangements for its staff. 

If another person or office would be in a better position to reply to the questionnaire, we would appre- 
ciats it if you would forvard it, together with the explanatory cover memo, to the office/individual more directly 
concerned with the language training activities. 

This questionnaire la divided into sections according tp the type of language training involved, and you 
wUl need, to respond only to those sections that apply to your organization. A description of these 
sections, ax>d the question numbers included in each section, are shown below: 

BAdGaoUlID QUESTIONS (Questions ' 1-5)— epplicable regardless of type of language learning arrangements 

( ) IN-tiOUSK UNGUAGK TEAINING (Questions 6-LO)"— the organization itself provides the language training 
through a formal "in-house" program taught by a permanent part-time or full-time staff 

( ) OUTSIDE-ACENCY TRAINING (Questions 11-14)— the organization hires the services of an outside 

proprietary language teaching agency, such as Berlitz, Inlingua, etc. to conduct the training program 

( ) OUTSIDE ACADEMIC TRAINING (Question 15)«— the organization has an -arrangement with one or more colleges 

or universities to offer language training to employees 
' * /'f » 

( ) INDIVIDUAL PRIVATE TUTORING (Questions 16-18)— the organization reimburses the cost of individual 

private tutors (other than proprietary school tutors) for particular employees needing language 

training 

ADDITIONAL INfORMAIION (Question 19)— epplicable regardless of type of langtiage learning arrangements 

On the Ust above, pleese place a check mark opposite any seccion(s) that apply to your company and ^ then 
answer the individual questions below for that section or sections, as well as the "Background Questions" and 
"xWlditional Information** question below. 



} BACKGROUND QUESTIONS j (for all respondents) 

1. What types of employees are eligible for foreign Unguage train-^ag? (Check all that apply .) 

( ) Employees who have or will be given a duty aasignment in a non-English-speaking country 

( ) Employees working in the United States who will aaed to use a language other than English In connection 
with their U.S.-besed jobs 

( ) Employees based in the U.S. but having frequent travel commitments abroad 

( ) Employees who express an interest in learning a foreign language, whether or aot their work Is expected to 
Involve foreign langtiage use 

Mditional information or comsients on this question?^ 



2. Are there any guidelines concerning the particular job positions that employees aaist hold in order to receive 
foreign language training (for example, only higher-level managers, only "career** employees, only secretaries 
or other support staff in direct daily contact with speakers of the language, etc.)? 

( ) Yes ( ) No. If "yes," pleese describe these guidelines, 



3. Is explicit instruction in the culture and customs of the foreign country a formal part of the Unguage 
training activities? 

( ) Yes ( ) No. If ''yes," how is this instruction incorporated into the training program? 
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Where are the laaguage training accivicies carried out? CCheck one. 

( ) Only m Che United Scacea 

( ) Only in the foreign councryCiea) involved 

( ) In both Che U.S. and the foreign councryUes) 

;kldi clonal commencs on chia quescion?^^ ^ 



5. 



languag. l.amlng opporcunltle. through any of P"=»f ,*„'i„g) / i„ addition to th. conBwnly 
agancy training, outald. acadailc training, or J-'^^""'^?^^^'" i;t.r..ted- in training in th. l..» 

tiught languag.. .uch a. Fr.nch. G.-..n. Spanish, .tc. w« »« ^•P^^^*^^^^'"^^^''^,, ^ny such languag.. 
coBBonly taught for.ign languag.. s*h as Japan.s.. Arabic. Urdu. .tc. so px.a.. xi.t y 
that may apply, aa wall aa tha mora cotmonly caught languag.a. 



m-HOUSE LAMGUAGE TRAIHIMU 



6. Which of th. following b..t d..crlb.. tha languag. in.tructors in th. In-hou.. training progra-T (Ch.ck on..) 

( ) th.y ar. curr.nt or fora.r t.ach.rs of th. languag. In an acad.:alc cont.xt (L... "condary school, 
college, or university language teachera). 

languag. but who war. originally hired for son. oth.r function) . 
Additional information on in.tructor background or qualif ication.7^ . 



7. Which of th. following b..t d..crib.. th. 1 anBuan. c»chinff -t.rial. u.>i in th. training progra-r (Ch.ck on.. 

> -:Lr«a^"i«^-•A^:biT1Sr1Lrp.-!:n^:^f-^^^^ 
^ > -rang^ -:"s^t^^ff^^ -~ 

( ) Th.y co.bin. both regular a=ad.n.ic »at.rial, with supple-.ntary workbook, or oth.r «.t.rial, that apply 
sp.cificaily to th. company's language need*. 



Additional Information concerning the teaching mat.rials?_ 



8. Pleaa. check -yes" or -no" for each of the following. The in-hou.e language training program includes: 
Yes ^^o 

( ) ( ) Group aassroom contact with professional inatructor. 

( ) ( ) Group aassroom contact with native speakers or resource persons other than Instructor. 

( )' t ) Individual tutorial or other formally scheduled one-to-one contact with instructor. 

, ) ( ) individual tutorial or oth.r Eormally sch.duled one-to-one contact with natlv. sp.ak.rs or 
r.sourc. persons other than Instructor. 
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Ym Mo 



For any 
usa of 



Raquirad languaga laboratory accendance. 
Opcioaai Unguaga laboratory actendance. 

Co«.rcially-publlsh.<i audlocap.s clo..ly ooor<ila.c.<i wich ch. princed craining »acerial5. 
Co«.rci.Xly-publlsh.d audlocap.s noc .p.clflcally coordla.c.d «ich che princd crainlag o-cetlals. 
Locally-'prapared audlocapas* 
Vidaocapaa. 
Movlas. 

Siidas/filaacripa. 
Ochar audiovisual oacarlals. 

Studaat aaa of a coapucar in coaaaccloa wlch scudy for cha course 

'y„^ anawars. espaclally for ch. U.c six ic«. (-locally prepared audlocapa«" through "scudenc 
a conpucer"), plaaaa provide any addlclonai relevanc iaformacion below. 



9. Whac is Cha »ea.ean curranc aeed chac you hav. with regard Co sulcabl. jf/,^li-^^-^^:!^,°^,.:^r c^^^^^ 
for tha in-houae ianguaga ceacnlag program? ^^^^/'^^^^y, °f "xerci^e^^Iclf Ically relaced co 



LO. Through Whac cesC5 or oth.r -an. is »cud.nc achi.v.a.nc in che ia-hous. craining program >lecer™in*dt 



I OUtslDE- AGENCY TRAINING I 

U. Mich wtach oucsld. propri.cary ag.ncy(l.,) (B.rUcz. Inllngua. ecc.) do you concracc for languag. craining? 

12. Which of Ch. following b..c d..crib.. ch. Ungu.ge caching cnac.rials u.«l? (Ch.cic pne.) 

{ ) Th.y ar. regular cxcbooks or ocher aacerials 'which che craining ag.ncy also uses tor cheir craining 
program wich och.r cli.ncs (i..., noc sp.cifically pr.p.red cor your company craining program). 

f ) They ar. Mtecials pr.p.r*i wp.cially for your co.p.ny's craining prograi, and ooncencrace on ch. sp.ciftc 
. kin^ orLagu-g. sicuacions ch«c e.pioy... in your coip.ny will b. encountering .n cheir vork. 

PLEASE TURM THE PACE. 

D-3 1 ^ . 



13. "nirough jtimc cmcs or och«r mmns is scudtac achi«v«cx«nc in th« concracced craining program dccermintd? 



U. Och«r couancs or lafocmacion conctmint cht concraccaci Laaguagt craining' program (how long uaed, on whac 
baaia aaiaccad, dtgrta of saciafaccion with program, auggtaciona tor iaprovamtnc, ecc). 



. OUTSIDE ACADEMIC TRAINING ] 

15. Plaaaa Uaacify cha coUagaa, uaivaraiciaa or ochar acadaaic inacicuciona which provida languaga craining 
for /our coapany Indicaca cha languaga<9) Caughc. 

Xnacicucion Location Lan^uagaCa) Taught 



; mLWIBUxL ?IJVAg T!JT(58LlMdl (ochar chan propriacary school laacniccion) 

It. ttoif ara arrant«i»aca oada for privaca languaga cucoring of ••pioyaaa (for txa«pla, aach capioyaa raaponaibla 

for finding hia or har oim cucor, a Uac of quaiifiad cucora itape by cha coaipany, company icaalf locacaa cha 
cucora on caquaac, acc.)? 



17, Who datarmlnaa utiAt caxcbooka or ochar aacariaia wlU b« uaad by cha cucora (for cxaapia, cha cucora chi 
smlrmm^ zh% cucora foUowlni curtain coaipany guidalinaa, cha company icaalf, acc.)? 



la. Through uhac caaca or ochar oaana la scudant achiavasiant la cha cuporiai program dacarminad? 



■ADDITIONAL :>rFORhATI0N ; (for ail raapond-anca ) 

19. Plaaaa giva baiow or on a aaparaca shaac any ochar taiormacion abouc cha Unguaga craining accivicica of your 
company chac ara noc adaquacaiy covarad in cha pracading quaaciona. 



(Foe chaclciag of cacuma, oniyr) Mama Organiaacion . ^ 

Plaaaa racurn co: Uaa Coaaonly Taughc Language* Survey, Cancar coc .\ppllad Linguiacica, 3520 Prospacc Scrtac N.W 
wasnlngcon, D.C. :0007. (Tal. :02/298-9292) Thank you vary auch co r your aaaiacancai 
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C«nt«r tor 

ApplM 
Unguiiflcs 



April 1982 



Memorandum for: Chairpersons of Departments or Administrative Heads in the 
Less Commonly Taught Languages 

Subject: Request for Assistance in Survey of Teaching Materials Needs 



Our purpose in writing you is to request your assistance in what we feel is 
a very important project for those concerned with the teaching of the less com- 
monly taught languages in the United States, As you may be aware from other 
sources, the Center for Applied Lingustics (CAL) has recently been awarded 
funding through the Division of International Education of the U.S. Department „ 
of Education to conduct a survey of teaching materials needs in the less. com- 
monly taught (LCT) languages, which for purposes of the survey are defined as all 
current world languages other than English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

A major purpose of the survey is to determine the nature, availability, and 
extent of use of textbooks, reference grammars, audiovisual aids, and other 
instructional materials used in teaching less commonly taught languages in the 
United States. We will also attempt to identify and bring to attention the lack 
of, or shortcomings that may exist in, available teaching materials in a par- 
ticular language. Results of the survey will be reported to the Department of 
Education, and the data provided may be expected to play a major role in the 
Department's programmatic planning over the next three to five years. Because 
of the potential importance of the survey to your language area, we hope that 
you will be willing to assist us in this effort. 

Two types of data gathering activities are being carried out with respect 
to language programs at academic institutions (a separate survey is being con- 
ducted of business organizations engaged in language instruction). First, 
department chairpersons in colleges and universities at which less commonly 
taught languages are taught are being asked to provide certain basic items of 
information about the language programs at their institution (total number of 
courses taught, enrollments, etc.) and to give their perspectives on materials 
development needs across languages and courses taught. Second, individual 
instructors at the participating institutions are being asked to provide fairly 
detailed information about the specific courses they are teaching, with special 
attention to the nature of the course and its objectives, the instructional 
materials, used and, importantly, their judgments about instructional materials 
that need to be developed for these courses. It is felt that, in addition to 
the types of information that can be fairly easily provided by the department 
chairpersons or administrative heads, the further input of the course instruc- 
tors themselves will constitute a very important source of data for the project. 

We hope very much that you will be willing to assist us in these efforts by 
(1) completing and returning to us the enclosed "Questionnaire for Department 
Chairpersons- and (2) distributing, to instructors who have been currently 
teaching (1981-82) one or more LCT language courses in your department, the 
explanatory materials and survey forms also included in this package, with the 
request that they complete these materials and return them directly to us at the 
project office. 

(OVER) 
E-1 

3520 Prospect Street. N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20007 (202) 298-9292 Cable: CENTAPLING Telex: 892773 
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The instructor-addressed materials include multiple copies of: a memorandum 
describing the project, a short "Questionnaire for Ins tructors r " and a somewhat 
more detailed "Course Report" form which instructors are asked to complete for 
the specific courses they. have been currently teaching (1981-92) in an LCT 
language. Although the latter may appear to be quite bit of "paper our 
experience has been that each course report form can be completed within a few 
minutes, and that the separate forms are easier to work with than a combined 
questionnaire on which more than one course would need to be dealt with simulta- 
neously* . - f> 

Because of the variation- in numbers of instructors and courses taught 
across institutions r we have had to to select a single standardized number of 
instructor-addressed forms to include with each institutional pacjcage , specifi- 
cally, • five each of the memorandum for instructors and instructor^* questionnaire 
forms and ten of the course report form. For the larger institutions at which 
thi3 number may not be sufficient, we hope that it will be possible for addi- 
tional copies to be xeroxed locally as needed. If this cannot be done, we will 
forward additional copies immediately on telephone request to (202) 298-9292. 

The instructor-addressed materials are "stand-alone" in the sense thAt all 
relevant information is provided in the memorandum and on the forms themselves. 
However, if in' distributing these materials .you would be willing to provide a 
short cover note (or verbal message) in support of this data gathering effort, 
this would, we believe, be an important aac'itional reinforcement of the value 
and significance of the survey. 

For purposes of the survey, an "instructor" should be considered anyone 
having primary responsibility for teaching a class group. Native speakers 
who provide additional language practice or other "resource persons" beyond the 
regular teacher would not be considered "instructors" in this regard. As indi- 
cated in the memorandum for instructors, all project data will be tabulated and 
analyzed on a basis that will not identify individual respondents or institu- 
tions* However, respondent names and institutional affiliations are requested 
on the forms solely as a means of verifying receipt of the distributed 
materials. ' 

The target date for return of the survey materials is May 15, 1982 , and we 
hope that it will be possible for you and your departmental colleagues to work 
within this general time frame. If you have any questions concerning the pro- 
ject or if any other assistance is needed, please contact us directly at (202) 
298-9292. 

We would like to take this opportunity to thank you in advance for your 
attention to and support in this project, which will help to guide the course of 
materials development planning for the less commonly taught languages over the 
next several years. Thank you again for your consideration of our request. 



John L. D. Clark 
Director 

Foreign Language Education 
Project Director 
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Dora E. Jormson 
Director 

Office of Communication, and 

Publications 
Co-Project Director 
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C«nt«r for 
Applied 

Linguistics 



April 1982 



Memorandum for : Instructors Teaching Courses in Less Commonly Taught Languages 
f ~ i.n U.S. Colleges and Universities 

Subject : Survey of Teaching Materials Needs 



As you may be aware from other sources, the Center for Applied Linguistics 
(CAL) has recently been awarded funding through the Division of International 
Education of the U.S. Department of Education, to conduct a survey of teaching 
materials needs in less commonly taught languages (defined for purposes of the 
survey as all current world languages other than English, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish). 

A major purpose of the survey is to determine the nature, availability, and 
extelit of use of textbooks, reference grammars, audiovisual aids, and other 
instructional materials used in teaching less commonly taught languages in tdie 
United States and, by the same token, to bring attention to any major lack or 
shortcomings that may exist for teaching materials in a particular language. 
Results of the survey will be reported to the Department of Education, and the 
data provided may be expected to be a substantial component in the Department's 
programmatic planning over the near and mid-term future. Because of the impor- 
tance of ^the survey to the uncommonly taught languages field, we hope that you 
will be willing and able to assist us in t5ie data gathering process. 

For academic institutions (a separate survey is being conducted of business 
organizations engaged in language instruction) , two types of data gathering 
activities are being carried out. First, department chairpersons in colleges 
and universities at which less commonly taught languages are offered are bea.ng 
asked to provide a number of basic items of information about the language 
programs at their institution (total number of courses taught, enrollments, 
etc.) Second, and even more closely relevant to the fundamental goals of the 
project, individual instructors at the participating institutions are being 
asked to provide fairly detailed information about the specific course^ that 
they are teaching, with special attention to the nature of the course and its 
objectives, the instructional materials used and, very importantly, their 
judgments about instructional materials that need to be developed within the 
context of these courses. 

The department chairperson at your institution has agreed to participate in 
the study and, at our request, is circulating the relevant survey materials to 
you and other instructors within the department who are currently teaching one 
or more courses in the less commonly taught languages. We hope very much that 
you will be willing to assist us in this project by (1) answering the few 
background questions on the enclosed "Questionnaire for Instructors" and (2>... 
completing a somewhat more detailed "Course Report" for the specific course(s) 
that you have been currently teaching (i.e., during the 1981-82 academic year) 
in a less commonly taught language. 

(OVER) ' 
^ F-1 
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Individual copies of the Course Report form have been provided for each separate 
course, opposed to a single form on which all courses taught would be com- 
bined. Although this would appear to be quite a bit of "paper," our experience 
has been that each report can be completed in only a few minutes, and that the 
separate-form approach is much easier to work with than a combined questionnaire. 

This memorandum, the Questionnaire for Instructors, and the individual 
Course Report forms may be xeroxed if additional copies are needed or if you 
would like to keep a record for your own files. 

Your name and institutional identification * are requested on the 
Questionnaire for Instructors (and last name on the Course Report form) simply 
as a check on the distribution and receipt of the questionnaire materials. All 
project data will be analyzed and reported on a group basis that will not iden- 
, tify either individual instructors or institutions. 

The completed "Questionnaire for Instructors" and Course Report form(s) for 
courses that you have been currently teaching (1981-82) should be mailed 
directly to the project office at the address below: 

Less Commonly Taught Languages Survey 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street ^.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

Target date for return of the survey materials is May 15, 1982 . 'However, 
if you are able to return the completed forms prior to this date, this would be 
very helpful. 

We would like to take this opportunity to thank you in advance for your 
attention to and assistance in this important project, which will help to guide 
the course of materials development planning for the less commonly taught 
languages over the next . several years. If you would like any additional infor- 
mation concerning the project or if any other assistance is needed, please con- 
tact us directly at (202) 298-9292. Thank you again for your consideration in 
this matter. 



(y John L. D. Clark 
Director 

Foreign Language Education 
Project Director 




Dora E. Johri^n 
Director 

Office of Communication cind 

Publications 
Co-Project Director 



Enclosures: t| 

Questionndire for Instructors 



Course Report Form(s) 
Return mailing label 
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Appendix G 



RESPONDING INSTITUTIONS AND LANGUAGES REPRESENTED 



INSTITUTION 


INSTR. 
QUEST* 


COURSE 
REPORT 


INSTITUTION 


INSTR, 
QUEST. 


COURSE 
REPORT 


Aiuricaii GtAduAttt School oi 
laccrnACiooal MAnAgtmaac (0) 






Cheacnuc Hlii college CO) 
RuaalAn 




I 


1 




Cicy College of Saq FrAnciaco 

GAAliC 


I 




AMrlcAU Rlv«r c:oii«|« 

^ llfiH VAT'S i-CIf 


2 


3 


Cicy UniVArsicy of Naw York, 
Beruch CollAge 






Ruttlan 

A ^ W A ^ M » 1 1 A A A 

RuAtian 


1 


2 


Cicy Uaiveraicy of New York, 
GraduACe Cencer 
ATAbic 
Ducch 
NorveglAn 
JApAneae 


1 


1 


Antloch CoUtf 






1 


I 




2 


2 


1 

1 


1 
2 


Baylor Univanicy 

jApAMtt 


1 


3 


ClArk College 
jApAaeae 


I 


^ 1 


B«ll«vu« Coaauolcy College (0) 
Arebic 


1 




ClArkaoQ Collage of Technology 
RuaaiAQ 


1 




Beloic Collegs 
Hebrew 
Japaaeee 


1 
1 


1 
1 


ClevelAnd Scace Univaralcy (0) 

Porcugueae 
College of Saq Macao 


1 


1 


Boise Stece Uaiversicv 
Boecon College 






College of Che Holy Croas 
RuaaiAQ 


1 


1 


ftotcon Uaiversicy 
ftemb«re 




I 
I 


ColorAdo School of Mines 
RuaaiAQ 


1 


2 


C&celan 


I 


I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
I 


Colorado Scace Univarsicy 






Heuea 

Lingela 
SecawenA 

Shoaa 
SwehiXi 


1 


Columbia Univarsicy (2) 
Finnish 
UebtAw 
HungarlAn 
Turkish 


1 
1 

L 


1 
2 

2 
I 


Twi 

YcrubA 
Zulu 




2 
1 


Cornell Universicy 
Burmese 


2 
I 


2 
2 


Brighea Young Univvrsicy, 
llAweii CAspua 
Chineae 
jApAoeae 

To as An 


1 

2 

1 
I 


2 
4 
\ 


CAmbodlAn 
JApAneae 

MAcedocrtAn 
Polish 

Serbo--OroACiAn ' 
ThAi 

VieCQAmeaA 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1 


i\ 

I 

1 
I 

I 








1 
I 




UcAh CAspua 
JApAaeae 




2 


Coming. Communicy College 
Greek 


I 




Brown UniveralCy 




3 


RuaaiAQ 


I 




Ruaaian 


1 ^ 




DArcmouch College 
RuaaiAQ 


1 


1 


RuaaiAQ 


2 


5 


De AnzA Collage 




1 


CAlifornlA laacicuCA of 






Hebrew 

KAQderin 


1 


1 


Chineae 




3 


DepAuw UQiverslcy (0) 

RussiAQ 


1 




rai^fnrnia ScAce UnlverslEiyi 
DoBinguea Hilla 






Draw UQivarsicy 
RuasijlQ 


I 


5 


jApAneae 


1 


1 


Duka UQiverslcy (0) 
Arabic 






raMfnmi:! Scacs UaivAralcy. 








2 


Freaao (0) 


1 


' 1. 


jApAQASe 




3 


Porcuguaae 

CAllIOmiA aCAue UUiVWiatt/, 






EArlhAtt Collage 
jApAnesa 


I 




Fullercon 

ATADIC 


1 


I 
1 


* EdAQ Theological Samlnery (0) 
ArAbic 




1 


Greek « 
Usbraw 


1 


1 


Edinboro StAce CoUege 






rAiifornlA SCaca UniveralC7» 






EmpcrlA ScASe UQiverslcy 

RUASiAQ 


1 


1 
I 


Long BAACh 
RuaaiAn 


1 


3 


Oi^J^l^iiMW n4<*l^<4»ia<^M lin'luA^S'fpV 

FAineign uickaQAOQ uaiwc^aiL/ 
RussiAQ 


1 


1 


CAlifomiA StAce Univeraicy, 






Fernia Collage 






Loa Angelea 






FloridA iQSCicuce of TechQology 






CAQCral MlchigAn Univeraicy 






RuaslAn 




1 


RussiAQ 


1 


2 


Fordhaa Universicy 






ChAainAde Ualvaraicy 






FuUerton College 






of UoQOlulu 












JApAneae 


1 


2 
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FOOTNOTE: »u«b.r of Ch.irp.r.oni ciponding - I. noe.d in p.r.nCh«.i following rune of inicicucion. 

0 * No ChAlrparsons raapCQded* 

2 or mora - Raspoaaas from more chaQ one dapartmenc vrlchln cha InsCicuciOQ. 

If inscU^ci^Usc^ - RAspOQse received from ChAlrp.r.on only. No inscruccor or course 

reports received. 
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INSTITUTION 


INSTR, 


COURSE 




QUEST • 


R£PORT 


G«orgli iRstltut* of T«ctinoiogy 


I 












4 


6 






3 


G«or|« WAshlugcon Unlvsralcy 
* Ruaalan 


2 


2 


Grac* Bibl« CoU«g« 








1 





aArVard Uaiv«rilcy (2) 
BuXgarlan 

Korc«a 

Kanchu 

Mon|oilan 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukraloian 

Vlatas— s« 



5 
3 
2 
I 
I 
I 
3 
I 
I 



I 
10 
4 
3 
I 
I 
2 
3 
I 
I 



liolyoks Co— unl ty Coii«g« 






Russi^^n 


I 


I 


Indian* Uaivarslcy (2) 






Baabara 


I 


3 


Chichawa 


I 


I 


Chlnasa 


I 


Ssconian 


I 




Hausa 


I 


2 


Hungarian 


I 


2 


Japanasa 


3 


3 


Koraan 




I 


Kongo ilaa 


I , 




Russian 


2 


2 


SarboH^roaclan 


I 


3 


Shona 


1 


2 


SwahUl 


I 


I 


Tatar 


L • 


I 


Tlbacan 


I 


I 


Turlclsh 


2 


3 


Uzbak 


I 


I 


Was Kos 




I 


Yoruba 


I 


I 


Zulu 




1 


Indiana Unlvarslcy of Pannsyivanla 


Tnu* St*CA UnJLvarslcv 


Jaaas Madison Unlvarslcy (0) 






Russian 


L 




John Carroll Unlvarslcy 






Russian 


L 


4 


Junlaca Colletfa 






Russian 


I 


3 


iCalaoLSZOO Collag«t (0) 


I 




Chlnasa 


L 


Finnish 




I 


Japanasa 




I 


Kansas Scaca Unlvarslcy 






aindi-Urdu 


I 


1 


Kane Scaca Unlvarslcy (2) 






Russian 


2 


2 


Kings Collaga 






Russian 


I 


1 


Kuczcown Scaca Collaga 






Russian 


2 


1 


Lahlgh Unlvarslcy (0) 




2 


liabraw 


1 




Llnflald Collaga CO) 






Japanasa 


1 


1 • 


Loras Collaga CO) 










1 


T.o« AngAlA. Ctcy Collaca 


Loyola Unlvarslcy 






Russian 


1 





INSTITUTION 


INSTR. 


COURSE 




QUEST, 


REPORT 


Macalascac Collega 
Chlnasa 




I 


PorruBuasA » 




I 


Marvaounc Coiiaga 


nary nssiixugvtuu vmj>j>b^v 
Russian 




4 


wTTAivf Ifnlvttralcv o£ Ohio 

Chlnasa 




4 


TjiDA&asa 


I 


4 


Michigan Scaca unlvarslcy (2) 
Aahar Ic 
Arabic 




I 
I 
2 


Basbaca 




Fulfulda 
Hausa 




1 
2 
3 


Shona 




3 

I 




I 


2 


Tliddlabury Collaga (3) 






Japanasa 

Ruaalan 


I 


5 
4 


noncaray inscicuiS ^ntar 
naclonal Scudlas 






Chlnasa 




I 


Japanasa 

Russian 




7 
I 


Moncaray Panlnsula CoUaga (0) 






Japanasa 




I 


liounc San Anconlo Collaga 






Chlnasa 






Mundalaln Collaga 
Chlnasa 
Japanasa 




I 


Murray Scaca Unlvarslcy 
Russian 


I 


1 



Ruiilan 



Habraika Waiiayaa Ualvarilcy 
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Naw Kaxico Scaca Unlvarslcy, 
Univarslcy Paric 
Porcuguasa 

Ruaalan ^ 


I 
I 


Naw York Uaivarsicy 


MrtrrhTn Ari *nn* UnlvarSiCV 


Norcham lUtnols Unlvarslcy 

Indonaslan ^ 
Lao 

Porcuguasa 

Thai ^ 


4 

2 

I 
3 


Norch Saaccla coasunlcy Collaga 

Chlnasa ^ 


I 


Northwascam Unlvarslcy (0) 

Akan ^ 
Arabic ^ 
Habrav ] 


I 
3 
I 
2 


Nvlnaaa Insclcuca 


Obarim Collaga (0) 

Chlnasa ^ 
Japanasa 


I 
I 


Occidancal Collaga 

Japanasa ^ 
Russian 


a 
I 


Ohio Unlvarslcy 
Chlnasa 

Indonaslan ^ 


L I 
L 3 


Ohio Scaca Unlvarslcy (3) 
Arabic 

Chlnasa ; 
Japanasa 

Romanian 

Russian « 

<;lftv«ntan 


I 3 ' 
I 3 
L 2 
L 7 
I 





INSTITUTION 


INSTR. 


COURSE 


INSTITUTION 


INSTR. 


COURSE 




QUEST. 


REPORT 




QUEST. 


REPORT 


OkiahooA Staca Unlvaralcy (0) 






Seoinole Communlcy Collage CO) 










I 


Ruaaian 




I 


Japanttaa « 




I 


School £or Inqemaclonal Training, 






Old DottlnioQ Ualvaraicy 
Ruaaiaa 




I 


Exnerimanc in Incernaclonal Living 
Chlneae 


I 


I 


Paca Unlvaralcy 






Gu jaracl 




I 


Pacific Unlvaralcy CO) 
For cufuaaa 






Porcugueae 


3 


4 




1 


Salch College CO) 






Paaadaoa Clcy ColXaga 
Japaaaaa 






Czech 


I 


I 


2 
3 


6 


Souchweacern ac Memphis 
Arabic 


I 


3 


Pannay Ivanla Scaca Unlvaralcy CO ) 






Chlneae 


I 




I 


3 


Scanford Unlveralcy C^) 






Paaaacola Junior Coilaga 
Habrav 


1 


I 


Canconeas 
Chlneae 


I 
6 


I 
9 


Rua aian 


I 


I 


Czech 


I 


I 


Pottona CoUaga 
Chinaaa 


I 


3 


Japaneae 

' Norwegian 


<* 
I 


7 
2 


Uabraw 


1 


3 


Scace Unlveralcy of New "^ork 






Portland Scaca Univarsicy 
<Vrabic 


I 


3 


Cencer at Albany 
Finals h 


I 


L 


Danish 

Finnish 

Habraw 

Hungarian 

lapanaaa 

Norvagian 

Parsian 


3 
I 
I 
1 
I 


3 
I 
3 

i 

2 


Scac3 Universlcy of New '^ork 
Cencer ac Blnghancon 
Chinese 
Ducch 
Swedish 


I 

L 
I 


I 

I 
I 


2 
L 


2 
3 


Scace Universlcy of New '^ork. 
Collage ac Brockpocc 


1 




Porcuguaaa 

Ronanian^ 
Ruaslan 

Sarbo*Croacian 

Swahiil 

TucliLlsh 


I 


2 
I 


Chinese 
Hebrew 


* 

I 


I 
I 


I 
1, 


2 
I 
I 


Scace Universlcy of New "^ork 
CoIIase ac Buffalo (0 ) 
Ruaaian 


I 


I 


I 


3 


Scace Unlveralcy of New "^ork 






Praabycarl^n Collage 
Swadiah 






College ac Corcland 








I 


Scace Universlcy of New '^ork. 






Princecon Universlcy 
Arabic 
Lninaaa 
Hebrew 

«J SpSuV9V 

Ruaaian 


I 
I 
I 


2 
I 


College ac Oneonca 
Hebrew 
Polish 
Ruaaian 


I 
I 

I 




I 
I 


3 
2 


Scace Unlveralcy of New '^ork 
Collage atl New Palcz 


I 

I 




Ruaaian 




4 


Hebrew 

Polish 


2 


Purdue Universlcy, Fore Wayne CO) 
Ducch 


L 


1 


Ruaaian 

Yiddiah 


L 
I 


I 

1 


HanQOXpn vkBtUll WUlm«H 9 \^>* ^^K^m 

Ruaaian 


I 


3 


Scace Unlveralcy of New ^ork 
Cencer ac Scony Brook CO) 


I 

I 




Japaneae 




I 


Polish 
Russian 


I 
2 


Rio Hondo College 


I 


I 


Swarchoore College 
Ruaaian 


I 


2 


Rolllna College 
Porcugueae 
Ruaaian 


I 
I 


I 

3 


Syracuae Universlcy C2) 
Bulgarian 
Pollah 


I 


1 
I 


Rucgera Univarsicy 
unxneae 
Japaneae 

Serbo-Croacian 


I 


L 


Ruaaian 

Ukrainian 




5 
I 


2 
I 


2 


Tesple Uniyi|y|^slcy 
Chlneae 


1 


1 


Ruaaian 


Z 


1 


Texaa Chrisclan Universlcy 






dacrea aearc uaxvecaxL/ 

Lichuanian 
Poliah 






Ruaaian 


L 


2 


L 
I 

1 


I 
I 
2 


Towaon Scace Universlcy 
Chlneae 
Japaneae 


I 
1 


I 
1 


Saddleback CoMunicy College 






Trinicy Unlveralcy CTexaa) 






Sainc Anaela's Coilegti 
Ruaaian 






Japaneae 


1 


2 


I 


I 


Uniced Scacea Air Force Academy 






Ruaaian 


I 


3 


Arabic 
Chlneae 


L 
L 
I 


5 
5 


Sainc Uula coAiunlcy uoilege 
ac Foreac Park 






Japanaae 
Ruaaian 


5 
10 


Sainc Olat College CO) 




a 








Horwegian 


3 
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INSTITUTION 



Uatt«d 3tac«« Military Aciidtay, 
W««c Poinc 

Chiatat 
Porcugu««« 
Ruaaiaa 



INSTR. COUaSE 
QUEST. REPORT 



INSTITUTION 



Univ«r«ity or AiabmiA 
Chia««« 
Japaata* 
Ruaaiaa 



Unlvriity of Alaiicat Fairbaaka 



Univarslty or Aricanaaa at 
PayattaviXla 
Graak 

Poctuguaaa • 

Ruaaiaa 

Univaralty of Arkauaaa at 
Littla Rock 
Portu8ua«« 



Unlvarsity of California, 
Barkalay (5) 
Qulgariaa 
Chinasa 
Czach 
Japanaaa 
Koraaa 
Norwtiilan 
Pali 

Rottanian 
Ruaalan 

SarboK^roacian 

Swadtah:::^ 



Untvarstty of California, 
Loa Angalas (4) 
Baabara 
Chinaaa 
Czach 
Hauaa 
Japaaaae 
Satswana 
Swahili , 
Yoruba 

Zulu 



Univarsity of California, 
Rivarslde 
Chinaaa 



2 
3 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
3 
2 
1 



Japanaae 


I 




portugueaa 




Univaraity of OalLSocnid, 
San Diego (DIRECTED STUDY) 
Ruaalan 


1 


2 


Unlvarsity of California, 






Santa Barbara (2) 




2 


Chinaaa 


2 


Craola 


I 


I 


Ha b rev 


I 

2 


Ruaalan ^ 


2 


Univarsity oc central Florida ^0) 






Ruaalan 


1 


1 


Unlvarsicy of Chicago (2) 
^ablc 


L 


2 


Hindi 


2 


2 
I 
2 


Oriya 
Persian 


2 


Taail- 


2 
1 


2 


Turkish 


1 

I 


Urdu 


1 


Uzbek 


1 


1 


University of Cincinnati: 
Rayvond Waitera College 
Chlnaae 


I 


3 


University of Colorado (Boulder) 
Ruaaiaa 


1 


3 



University of Delaware 
Greek 

R;xaalaa 



INSTR. 
QUEST. 



COURSE 
REPORT 



University of Florida, 
Unlvaralty of Gaorgia 

Danish 

Dutch 

Ruaalan 

Swedish 

Unlvaralty of Guam 



University of Hawaii at Manoa 
Balineae 
Buniaae 

Caabodian 
Ghaaorro 
Ilokano 
Japanaae 
Lao 
Maori 

Marquealan 
Porcuguaae 
Ruaalan 
Saooan 
Tagalog 
Tahitian 

Thai 



University of Illinots at 
Urbena-Champaign 
Bumeaa 
PoLlah 
Ruaalan 

Serbo-'Croatian 
Unlvaralty o£ lowa 
Chlnaae 
Japanaae 
Ruaalan 



Unlvaralty of Kansaa (2) 
Chinaaa 
Ipili 
Japaaeee 
Korean 



Univeralcy of Maryland, College Park 
Chlnesa 

Japanaae 

University of Michigan (3) 
Chlneaa 

Hindi 

Hindi-Urdu 

Japanaae ' 

Marathi 
Persian 
Tibetan 

Turkish 



Unlvaralty of Minneaota, Uuluth (2) 
Japanaae 

Ruaaiaa 

University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis ( 0) 
Irish 



University of liisaouri, Columbia 
Greek 
Japanese 
Ruaalan 



Unlvaralty of Miaaouri, Rolia 
Rua a Ian 



Unlvaralty of tkbraaka, Uncoln 
Chinaaa 
Czech 
Japanaae 

Ruaalan - 

University of Nevada, Laa Vtgaa 
Chlnaae 

University of New Mexico 



L 

2 
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INSTl. 
QUEST. 


COURSE 
REPORT 


INSTITUTION 


INSTR. 
QUEST. 


COURSE 
REPORT 


Univccsicy ot North CacoXIm ac 
ChapaX UiXX 

Chiaasa ^ 
Japanaaa V 

Poliahj. \^ 
RuaaliiirT v 


L 

L 

I 
1 

L 


2 
L 


Univaraicy of Wiaconain, Madlaon (4) 
Bambara 
Cxach 

Hauaa ^ ^ 
Indonaaian « ' 

Krlo 


i 


L 
2^ 
3 
1 
1 


Uaivaraity Of North Carolina 
Gra^sboco 
tuaaian 




3 


Norva^lan 
Ruaalan 

Sarbo*-Croaclan 
Swahlli 


r 


1 
L 
L 








Ta«ll 




L 


UnivaraiCT ot Oragon 
Chioaaa 
Japanaaa 


2 
2 


2 
3 


Talugu 
Thai 

Urdu 




2 
3 
2 


UatYaralcy of tha Pacific 


2 


f 

4 


Univaraicy of Wiaconain, Nllwaukaa 
Ananian 
foUah 
Rbaaian 

Sa r bo~C r oa c Ian 




j_ 


U«liYarilcy of JPannayXvaala (2) 
BangaXl 


I 


3 




2 
I 
I 


Hindi 

aindi-Urdii 




2 
I 
2 


Univaraicy of Wiaconain, 
Scavana Poinc 










I 


Viriinla CoaMOOvaaich Univaraicy _ 






Marachl 

Poliah 

Ruasian 




I 

2 


Virginia Polycachnlc Inacicuca , 
and SCaca Univaraicy 
Ruaaiaa ' ^ 


2 


6 


Turkiah 
Urdu 






Waahingeoft >i4varaicy 
J Chlnaaa 
Hindi 
Japanaaa 


1 


L 


Uttlvaraicy of Plcciburgh 
PoXiah 


I 


2 


I 
1 


Univaraicy os ruatua (u.^u i 
AguadiXXA 
Porcutuaaa 


2 




WaahlAgcon Univaraicy 
Ruaaiaa , 
Chlnaaa 


2 


* 3 

L 


Univaraity of Puarto Rico, 






' Japanaaa 


2 


3 ' 


Rio Pladraa (0) 
Porcuguaaa 




2 


Wayna Scaca Univaraicy 
Araanian 


I 


I 


UaivaraiCT of Rlchaood 






Waalayan Univaraicy 
Chlnaaa 
Japanaaa 






unxvaraicy o*. 

Japaaaaa , 


I 


L 


2 


2 

, 5 ^ 


Univaraicy of . South Carolina, 
CoLuabia 


I 


2 


Waacam Xlllaoia Univaraicy (0) 
Swahlli 


L . 


I 


' Chlnaaa 
Graak 
* Japaaaaa 
Porcutuaaa 


L 
L 

I 


L 

L . 

2 


Waacarn Michigan Univaraicy 
Arabic 
Koraan 
Lacvian 


L 
I 
2 


2 
8 


Univaraicy of Souch Florida 
Arabic 


I 


L 


Uaflt! VlrBlnla Univarsicv 
Ruaalan 


I 


2 


Porcuguaaa 


I 
L 


L ^ 
L 


Wichica Scaca Univaraicy 






Univaraicy of Taxaa ac Ajuacln (2) ^ 




I 


WiXkaa CoXXaga 
Ruaalan 


L 


1 


liabraw 

modi 


L 
I 


L 


WiXXiaaa CoXXaga 
Ruaalan 


2 


A. 


Kannada 
Halayalaa 


I 
I 
I 


I 

1 

i 


Wlccanbarg Univaraicy 
Chlnaaa 


I 


b 


Paraian 


1 


Porcutuaaa 


I 


2 


Ruaalan 


L 

I 


Writhe Scata Univaraicy 






Taall 

,Talugu 

Turkiah 


1 


1 
I 


Ymla UnlvaralCV 

Chlnaaa 
Indonaaian 


4 
1 


8 
I 


Univaraicy or laxaa »t &^ 5^«»w v-«/ 


L 


L 


Japanaaa 


<j 
J 


0 


Japanaaa — 

Univaraicy of Virginia 
Chlnaaa 




2 
61. 








Pari9iaa 

luaalAn 


2 
L 


L 








Univaraicy oi Waahlngton (3; 
Arabic 
Bulgarian 
Chlnaaa 


I 

I 


L 
L 
2 








Hindi 
PoUah 


1 
1 


2 
I 
2 








Roaaoian 


1 










Ruaalan 


4 
I 


■ 1 








Thai 












Appendix H 



C«nt#rfor 

ApplM 
Ungulitl&t 



April 29, 1982 



Memorandum for: Personnel Training Directors at Selected □•S. Corporations 

Subject: Survey of Foreign Language Teaching Activities and 
Materials Needs 



erIc 



/we would like to ask your help in what we feel is a very important project 
in t|ie field of foreign language teaching, and one that could have a direct 
positive influence on American business capabilities abroad* 

The Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) has recently been awarded funding 
through the Division of International Education of the \3.S. Department of 
Education to conduct a survey of teaching materials needs in the uncommonly 
taught languges, including, for example, Chinese, Arabic, and Japanese. 

As one component of the survey, we are attempting to determine (1) the 
extent to which U*S. corporations doing business abroad currently provide foreign 
language training opportunities for their staff, and (2) what specific instruc- 
tional materials or other types of support need to be developed to best serve 
business -re la ted language teaching activities. 

In order to obtain the maximum possible usefulness from the business organ- 
ization' survey, we are asking participating organizations to provide information 
concerning lat^guage -learning arrangements for their staff in any modern foreign 
language, including the more commonly taught languages (for example, French, 
German, and Spanish) as well as the less commonly taught languages such as those 
mentioned above. 

Your organization is one of approximately 100 leading U.S. corporations 
that are being asked to participate in the survey, and we hope very much that 
you will be willing to take the few minutes required to answer the questions on 
the enclosed survey form.^ 

If your organization does not currently have any foreign language teaching 
arrangements for its staff, we would request that you so indicate by marking 
the appropriate box in the "instructions" section and returning the questionnaire 
to us at the address shown below. If some other person or office would be in a 
better position to reply to the questionnaire, we would appreciate if if you 
would forward it, together with this memo, to the of f ice /individual more directly' 
concerned with the language training activities. 

Results of the survey will be tabulated and reported, on a summary basis 
that will not identify the particular responses^ of any given organization, to 
the Department Jf Education for use in its programmatic planning, and the 
project report will also be made available to the responding organizations and 
other interested persons in the fall of 1982. 

(OVER) 

3520 Prospect Street. N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20007 (202) 298-9292 Cable: CENTAPLING Telex: 892773 

I2:j 



Target date for return of the survey materials is May 20, 1982 * However, 
if you are able to return the completed questionnaire prior to this date> this 
would be very helpful. 

We would like to take this opportunity to thank you in advance for your 
attention to and assistance in this important project, which will help to deter- 
mine ^ teaching materials needs and other programmatic aspects of foreign language 
instruction in both academic and business-related contexts over the course of 
the next several years. If you would like any additional' information concerning 
the project or if any other assistance is needed, please contact us directly at 
(202) 298-9292. Thank you again for your consideration in this matter. 



John L. D. Clark 
Director, Foreign Language 
Education 



Project Director 




Dora E. Johnson 

Director , Office of Communication 
and Publications 



Co-Project Director 



Enclosure: 

Language Questionnaire for 
Business Corporations 
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Survey of Language Training Activities and Materials 
for Less Commonly Taught Languages 

Appendix I REPORT FORM 

Instructions : Please complete a separate report form for each le ss -common ly*'* 
taught language that is taught by your agency • ("Less commonly taught" languages 
are all current world languages other than English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. ) This form may be xeroxed if additional copies are needed, 

!• LANGUAGE. Please give the language to which this report refers: 



2. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES* Please briefly describe the major proficiency 
objective(s) toward -which instruction in this language is directed (for example: 
real-time listening comprehension of radio broadcasts; speaking prof iciency , at a 
social interaction level; reading comprehension of technical material in a spe- 
cified s\ibject area, etc.). If two or more distinctly different training 
programs are offered in this language (such that quite separate learning objec- 
tives are involved), please use a separate report form for each, program. NOTE: 
if the requested information on instructional objectives is already available in 
a departmental birochure, course catalog, or other publication, this material may 
be appended instead; 



1-1 
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2, . INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES* Plaase describe the basic characteristics of the 
instructional program in this language (for examples classroom instruction; 
classroom, instrifction supplemented by conversation practice with native-speaker 
assistants; classroom instruction integrated with intensive language laboratory 
exercises; programmed self -instruction using print and audio materials; interac- 
tive computer-abased instruction; language immersion program; etc.). 



3. CURRENTLY-USED TEXTBOOK- Please give the title , edition, publisher, and date 
of publication of the primary text or text series that you use in teaching this 
language. If a regular text or text series is .not used, please describe, 
instead, the materials that carry the major teaching burden in the program. 



4. SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS. In addition to the textbook or other basic instruc- 
tional materials identified above, please describe any supplementary materials 
(e.g., reference grammars, additional reading texts, audiovisual materials , 
self-instructional exercises, etc.) that play a significant role in the instruc- 
tional program. ' * ^ 



FRIC 
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5. :4ATERIALS UNDER DEVELOPMENT. If your agency is currently in the process of 
developing or contracting for the development of new textbook materials or othe* 
instructional media for this language, please briefly describe these materials 
and give estimated date of availability. 



6. NEEDED MATERIALS. Without regard to any information given in item 5 above, 
what do you consider, the greatest current need that your agency has with regard 
to suitable and effective instructional materials for this language? Please 
identify the t'fpe of material needed and the specific characteristics that such 
material should have in order to be most useful' to your agency's teaching 
program. 



Name of person completing this form and telephone contact (only for addi- 
tional information/clarification if necessary): 



Tel. ( ' ) 



Please return the completed form to no later than 

. Thank you^very much §0r your assistance! 

ERIC / . . 



Appendix J 

TEXTBOOKS REPORTED AS CURRENTLY BEING USED. BY LANGUAGE 



WESTERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES/PIDGINS AND CREOLES 

Text (Times * " Text mentioned only in course reports from 

Code Mentioned) - government institutions (CIA, DLI, FSI or NSA) , 

not from other institutions. 

Catalan (076) 

01 ( 1) Anem-hi Tots . 1981. Ramon Cavalier. Spain. 

Danish (029) " . 

01 .( 1) Moderne Danske Noveller II. 1972. Tingene. Copenhagen. 

02 ( 1) The Way to Danish . 1976. Norlev and Kofoed. Copenhagen: Munksglrd. 

Iflrst pub. 1959) 



03 * Danish; Elementary Grammar and Reader. 2nd rev. ed. 1979. E. Bredsdorff. 

London: Cambridge University Press. 

04 * Laer Dansk . 1977. Laursen, Budtz-J0rgensen, eds. Copenhagen: Gjellerup. 

05 * Huset i Mellemgade . Copenhagen: Akademisk Forlag. 

Dutch (032) ■ ■ 

01 ( 1) Dutch . 1974. J.G. Wilmots. Belgium. 

02 ( 1) Dutch Course I. 1980. F. Bulhof. Austin, TX: University of -Texas at 

.Austin. 

03 ( 1) Introduction to Pu£ch; 1977. W.Z. Shetter. The Hague: M. Nijhoff. (First 

pub. 1974.) 

04 * Speak Dutch: An Audio-Lingual Course.. 1974. W. Lagerwey. Grand Rapids, 

MI: Calvin College and Amsterdam: Meulenhoff Educatief. (4th ed . ) 
Workbook . . 

05 * FSI Dutch Reader . 1975. Weinstein & DeBoeck. Washington, DCt FSI. 
Finnish (031) 

01 ( 1) Suomea Suomeski. 1979. 0. Nuutinen. Helsinki: Otava. . 

02 ( 2) Flmilsh For Foreigners . 1963. Aaltlo. Helsinki: Otava. (Rev. 8th ed. 

1973-75) 



03 



* Finnish Graded Reader. 1968. Bell & Koski. Washington, DC: FSI. 



128 
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Haitian Creole 



01 * Basic Course in Haitian Creole. 1970. Valdman. Bloomingtoti, IN: Indiana 
University Press. 



Icelandic 

01 * Icelandic in Easy Stages, I & II. pub. in Iceland. 

02 * Icelandic; Readings, Grammar, Exercises , pub. in Iceland. 

Irish (064) 

01 ( 2) Learning Irish I. 19aO. Dublin. Institute for Advanced Study. 

02 ( 1) An Duanaire I. Dolmen* Press. 

Norwegian (030) 

01 (2) Spoken Norwegian . 1964. Haugen & Chapman. New York; Holt, Rinehart, & 

Winston. (Reprinted and available from Spoken Language Services, Ithaca, 
NY, 1976-77) 

02 ( 3) Norsk for Utlendinger . 1979. Persson. Oslo: Gyldendal. (Reprint of 1966 

ed.) 

03 ( 1) Reading Norwegian . 1976. Haugen. Ithaca, NY: Spoken Language Services. 

(Reprint of 1940 ed.) 

04 ( 2) Qm Norsk Nordmenn og Norge. 1981. Stokker & Haddal. Madison, WI: Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin Press. 

05 ( 1) Snakker du Nors-k . Huenekilde & Arnestad. Oslo. 

06 ( 2) Norsk. 1981. Stokker and Haddal. Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin 

Press. 

07 ( 1) Tverrsuitt I and II. , 

08' * Basic Norwegian Reader . 1966. Chapman, ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. 

09 * Norwegian Grammar . 1977. B. Berulfsen. Oslo: H. Aschehoug &Co. 

10 * Teach Yourself ^Norwegian . 1967. Marra & Soramerfelt. London: St. Paul's 

House. 

Portuguese (091) 

01 ( 2) Portugues do Brazil: Lingua e Cultura. Rev. ed. 1977. Chapira & Gil. 
Cabrilho Press. (First pub. Phila. 1971.) 
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02 ( 4) Modern Portuguese ^ 1971. F.P. Ellison and Gomez de Matos, New York: 

Knopf • 

03 ( 6) Portugues Contemporaneo I & II. 1972-73. Abreu and Rameh, Washington, 

DC: Georgetown University Press. 

04 ( 3) A Grammar of Spoken Brazilian Portuguese , 1974, E,W, Thomas, Nashville: 

Vanderbilt University Press, 

05 ( 2) Cronicas Brasileiras: A Portuguese Reader. 1976, Hower & Preto-Rodas, 

Gainesville, FL: University of Florida, Center for Latin American Stu- 
dies. (First pub. 1974) 

06 ( 1) Licoes de Portugues . 1962. Buenos Aires: Editorial' Kapelusz. 

07 ( 1) Vinte Contos Brasileiros . Anthony Castagnefo. 

08 ( 1) Portugues: Conversacao e Gramatica . 1978. Magro and De Paula. 

Washington, DC: Brazilian American Cultural Institute. (First pub. 
1970) 

09 ( 2) Portuguese; An Audio-Lingual Course with Correlated Tapes. 1975. Neto 

Salerno. Brattleboro, VT: Thes Experiment Press. (First pub. 1968) 

10 * Portuguese Programmatic Course I & II' 1974-80. Ulsh. Washington, DC: 

FSI. 

.11 * Portuguese Basic Coursej VoljL IzVIII' 1968-80. Monterey, CA: DLL 
Swedish (028) 

01 ( 1) Svenssons . 1977. Kristiansen. 

02 ( 1) Svenska-Sveiiska . 1977. Scriptor. 

o 

03 ( 1) Svenska for er. Part I & n • (Swedish For You) 1973. S. Higelin. Stock- 

holm: Swedish Educational Broadcasting Co. (First pub. 1967-68) 

04 * Lasebok for invandrare . ,M. Mathlein. 

05 * Swedish Basic Course . 1954-55. Washington, DC: FSI (unpublished. Avail- 

able from Spoken Language Services, Ithaca, NY) 

06 * Svensk, Svenska Nyborjarbok I Svensk^ . 1972. Holm & Mathlein. 

SprakfSrlaget Skriptor. 

* FLER Texter Till Svensk, Svenska. 1976. Holm & Mathlein. Sprikf orlaget 
Skriptor. 

* fivgnsk^ Svenska Fortsattningsbok . 1976. Holm & Mathlein. Spr4kf orlaget 
Skriptor. 

* Svenska. 1972. Bruzseus & Wallin. Kursverksamheter Vid Lunds Universitet, 



07 
08 
09 
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10 * Mera Svenska . 1971. Bruzaais & Wallin. Kursverksamheter Vid Lunds 

Universitet. 

11 * Annu Mera Svenska . 1975. Bruzaeus & Wallin. Kursverksamheter Vid Lunds 

Universitet. . ■ 

12 * Ensprikiga Ovningar I Svengka - del I^II- 1976-78. Holm & Lindgren/ 

Lindgren & Janssen. Sprikf orlaget Skriptor. 

<) 

13 * Svenskt Uttal . 1977. Higelin, Ekroth et al. Sveriges Radio Forlag. 

14 * Svenska for nyborjare . 1975. Entrant. Stockholm: Swedish Institute. 

Yiddish (104) 

01 ( IV College Yiddish . 1965. Weinrich. New York: YIVO Institute for Jewish 
Research. 
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RUSSIAN (006) 

01 ( 1) Basic Convergatlonal Russian . 1964. G.H, Fairbanks, New York: Holt, 

Rlnehart, & Winston. 

02 (26) Introductory Russian Grammar . 1972. Stllman, Stllman, & Harklns. New 

York: J. Wiley & Sons. (Reprinted 1974) 

03 ( 8) Russian : Sta^e One. 1^80. Betkhtlna & Davidson. Moscow: Russian l*anguage 

Publishing House. (Reprinted 1982) 

04 ( 3) . New Voices : Contemporary Soviet Short Stories . Ed* by K.E. Harper et al. 

New York: Har court Brace Jovanavlch, Inc. 

05 (28) RusgMi jiigXji j^jj: ^Q^^^* Russian for Everybody . 3rd ed. 1977. Kosto- 

marov. Moscow: "Russian Language" Publishing House. (Reprinted 1980) 

06 (15) Making Progress in Russian : A Second Year Course «^ 1973. Davis & 

Oprendek. New York: J. Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

07 ( 3) Russian Intermediate Reader . 1976. Mihalchenko. Skokie, IL: National 

Textbook Company. 

08 ( 1) Practical Stylistlcs of Russian . 1972. Rozental' & Telenkov. Moscow. 

09 ( 2) Simplified Russian Grammar . 3rd ed. 1977. M. Fayer* Skokie, IL: 

National Textbook Co. (Originally published by Pitman Publ. Corp.) 

10 ( 1) Russian for The Scientist . J & L Turkevich. New York: Van Nostrand. 

11 ( 9) Continuing With Russian . 1968. C.S. Townsend. New York: McGraw-Hill BooV 

Co. (republished, 1981. Columbus, OH: Slavica) 

12 ( 2) Reading Modern Russian . 1979. Levin & Haikalis. Columbus, OH: Slavica. 

13 ( 7) Essentials of Russian . 1964. Gronlcka & Bates-Yakobsen. Englewood 

Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, Inc. 

14 (11) Russian for Americans . 2nd ed. 1973. Ben T. Clark. New York: Harper & 

. Row. 

15 ( 2) Reading & Translating Contemporary Russian. 1963. Dewey & Mersereau. 

Belmont, CA: Pitman Publishing Co. 

16 ( 1) "Sbornik tekstov 1 upriazhnenli po russkomu iazyku dlia uchashchikhsia 

inostrantsev srednlkh spetsial'nykh uchebnykh jzavedenii (Anthology of 
texts and exercises in the Russian language for foreign students in 
mid-level specialized academic institutions)." E.A. Bllntsovskala. 
Moscow: "Vysshaia shkola", 1972. 

17 ( 6) A Russian Course (I,II>III) . 1981. Llpson. Coiumbus, OH: Slavica. 

18 (1) Heritage of Russlaa Verse . 1976. S. Obolensky,^ ed. Bloomington, IN: 

Indiana University Press. 

19 ( I) Advanced Russian . 1980. Nakhimavsky and Leed. Columbus, OH: Slavica. 
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20 ( 1) "Russkii iazyk v dialogakh (Russian language in dialogues)." 1976. 

A.N. Shchukln. Moscow: "Russkll iazyk". 

21 ( 1) "Kapitanskaia dochka (The captain' s daughter) ." 1972. Alexander Pushkin. 

Moscow: "Naroduaia blblioteka" . . 

22 ( 2) Russian Short Stories . 1962. J. Iwanlk. ludlanapolis, IN: D.C. Heath & 

Co. 

* 

23 ( 1) Land of The Firebird . 1980. S. Hassle. New York: Simon & Schuster. 

24 ( I) Viewpoints: A Listening & Conversation Co urse in Russian . 1979. 

D. Jarvls. Provo, UT: Brlgham Young University Press. 

25 ( 3) Modern Russian , 2 pts. 1977« Dawson et al. Washington, DC: Georgetown 

University Press. (Reprint of 1964 ed.) 

26 ( 3) Basic Russian (I) . 1977. M. Fayer. Moscow: National Textbook Co. 

27 ( 1) Fundamentals of Russian . 1967. H. Lunt. New York: Norton, (revised, 

1982. Columbus, OH: Slavlca) 

28 ( 4) Beginning Russian (I & II) > 1981-82. Leed, Nakhlmovsky & Nakhlmovsky. 

Columbus, OH: Slavlca. ^ 

29 ( 4) Russian As We Speak It. 1976. Khavronlna. Moscow. 

30 ( 1) 26 Lesrsons in Russian . 19 — . Bltekhtlna. Moscow. 

31 ( 1) Speak & Learn Russian . 19 — . Danowitz. 

32 ( 1) Otts'l 1 Detl . 1976. Moscow: "Sovetskll Plsatel 

33 ( 1) A.S. Pushkin . (6 vol. ed. ) 1969. Moscow: "Sovetskll Plsatel'. 

34 ( 1) Exercises in Russj^ S^ntax^ 2^ vols^ 2nd ed. 1969. Belevltskala, et 

al. New York: Gordon & Breach Science Pubs., Inc. 

35 ( 2) Russian on Your Own. 

36 ( IV Russian Composition and Conversation . 1977. Buxton. Skokle, IL: National 

Textbook Company. (Originally published as Russian Reading and 
Conversation by Pitman Publ. Corp.) 

,37 ( 2) Russian. 2nd ed. Pulkina, Zakhava, & Nekrasova. Moscow: "Russkli 
Iazyk". . 

38 ( 1) Scientific Russian Reader . I960. Gershevsky. Belmont, CA: Pitman Publ. 

Corp. 

39 ( 2) Russian Area Reader . 1962. Vasys, et al. Moscow: National Textbook Go. 

40 ( 1) Russian Word-Formation . 1975. C. Towusend. Columbus, OH: Slavlca. (corr. 

& reprinted 1980) 

41 ( 1) Business Russian . S. Kohls^ 
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42 ( 1) The Russian's World; Life & Language . 1974. G. Gerhart. New York: 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

43 ( 1) The Penguin Russian Course . 1977 . Fennell. New York: Penguin Books. 

44 ( 1) Russian Sounds and Intonation . 1977. E.A. Bryzgumova. Moscow. 

45 ( 1) The Russian People . 1974. V.T. Bill. Chicago, IL: University of Chicago. 

46 * Russian . 1967. Wagner. Moscow. 

47 * Russian . 1974. Potapova. Moscow. 

48 * Russian in Exercises . S. Khavronina. Mos^cow. 

49 * Russian Language on TV. Liuguatronics. 10 episodes. 

50 * Short Russian Reference Grammar . Pulkina. 

51 * Basic Russian Grammar Refresher . 1982. Fort Meade, MD: National 

Cryptological School. (Formerly Introductory Russian ) 

52 * Russian Languag e in Dialogues . 1979. Moscow: Russian Language Publishing 

House. 

53 * We Read Russian . 19 — . Moscow: Foreign Languages , Publishing House. ^ 

54 * Practical Russian. 19™. G. Bogatova. Moscow: Foreign Languages Publish-* 

ing House. 

55 * Text and Workbook in Advanced Russian Grammar and Syntax . 1st ed. 1981- 

Fort Meade, MD: National Cryptological School. 

56 * Particles in Colloquial Russian . A.N. Vasilieva. Moscow: Progress. 



OTHER EASTERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 
Albanian (XXX) 

01 * Albanian Basic Course, Vol. I-X . 1960-80. Monterey, CA: DLI. Exercises 
in Grammar . Workbook for Exercises in Grammar . Glossary . 

Bulgarian (021) 

01 ( 3) Bulgarski Ezlk . 1964. Marinova, et ale Sofia: Narodna Prosveta. (O.P.) 

02 ( 1) A Bulgarian Textbook For Foreigners^ 2ud ed. 1981. St. Ghinina, et a^. 

Sofia: Naouka 1 Izkoustvo. (First pub. 1965) , 

03 ( 1) Beginning Bulgarian . 1962. A. Lord. The Hague: Mouton & Co. 

04 * Bulgarian Basic Course > Vol. I-XIII . 1958-66. Monterey, CA: DLI. 

Vocabulary . Dictionary . Supplementary Material . 

Czech (013) 

01 ( 1) Czech Textbook For Beginners . U. Stromsikova. 

02 ( 1) Textbook For . Beginning Czech. 1972. Kovtun and Micklesen. Seattle, WA: 

University qf Washington. (NDEA) 

03 ( 2) Czech For English Speaking Students . 1970. Confortiova. Prague: Statnl 

pedagogicke nakladatelstvl. ' • 

04 ( 1) A Modern Czech Grammar . 1960. Harkins. New York: King's Crown Press. 

(First pub. 1953) 

05 * Czech Basic Course, I-VII . 1968-76 (some revisions). Monterey, OA: DLI. 
Greek (008) 

or ( D^ lra Nea Elllnika gia Xenoglossous . 2nd ed. 1967. S. Mavroulia. Athens. 
The Author. ' ^ 

02 ( 1) Demotic "Greek . 1978. Bien, Rassias, & Bien. Hanover, NH: University 

Press of New England* (3rd rev. ed. pub. 1972) 

03 ( 1) Modern Spoken Greek for English-speaking. Students . 1964. A. Arpajolou. 

New York:' Hadrian Press. 

04 * Greek Basic Course, Vol. I-^XV . 1962-69. Monterey, CA: DLI. 

05 * Greek Reader . 1963. Monterey, CA: DLI. 

06 •* Speak and Read Modern Greek . 1964. Pimsleur* Pittsburgh, Pa: American 

Institute for Research. 

07 * Greek Basic Course, Vol. I-III . 1975-80. Obolensky & Sapountzis. 

Washington, DC: FSI. 



Hungarian (015) 

01 ( 2) Learn Hungarian . 1955* Banhidi, et al. Budapest: Tankonyukiaao, (Also 

available through Collet's, London) 

02 ( 1) Hungarian Basic Course . 1962-64. Koski and Mihalyfy. Washington, DC: 

FSt. (NDEA/FSI) 

03 * Hungarian Basic Course, Vol. I-VII . 1968-80. Monterey, GA: DLI. 
Latvian ' (020) 

or ( 1) Latviesu Valodas Gramatika . 1966. End^Jelins. Riga, Latvia: U. Baltina- 
Berzinq. ALA (First^ pub. 1951. German ed. 1938) 

Polish (016) 

01 ( 1) Introduction to the Polish Language . 3rd rev. ed, 1978. Birkenmeyer & 

Folejewski. New York:^ Kogciuzko Foundation. (First pub. 1967) 

02 ( 1) AA Intermediate Polish Course for English Speakers . 1978. Grala ^ 

Przywarska. Warsaw: .'PWN 

03 ( 1) An Elementary Polish Course for English Speakefrs . 1981. Grala & 

Przywarska. Warsaw: PNW 

04 ( 2) First Year Polish. 1981. 0. Swan. Columbus, OH: Slavica. 

05 ( 1) A Beginners' Course in Polish ^ 1977. Bisko, et al. Warsaw: PWN. (First 

pub. in 1966) 

06 ( 1) Communica^ting in Poli'sh . (Basic Course Series) 1974. Penny & Malinowska. 

Washington, DC: FBI. (NDEA) 

07 ( 2) Teach Yourself Polish . 1970. Corbridge-Patkaniowska. New York: McKay. 

(First pub. 1964) 

08 ( 2) Beginning Polish . 1973. Schenker. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press. 

(First pub. 1966-67) (NDEA) (Reprinted and available from jspoken Lan- 
guage Services, Ithaca, NY, 1975) \ 

09 ( 1) Second Year Polish . (Forthcoming) 0. Swan. Columbus, OH: Slavic^. ■ . 

10 ( 1) Introduction to Polish . Stones. - 

11 ( 1) Materialy do lektoratu jezyk polskiego . 1965. M. 5zymczak. Warsaw: War- 

saw University Press. 

12-( 1) Polish Scholarly Prose . 1981 . Rothstein & Rothstein. Columbus, OH: 
Slavica. (NDEA) (Reprint of Washington, DC 1975 ed.) 

13 * Fifteen Modern Poli'sh Short Stories : An Annotated Reader and Glossary. 
' 1970. Schenker. New Haven,. CT: Yale University Press. 

14 * Polish Basic Course, Vol. I-XV . 1960-81 (some revisions). Monterey, CA: 

DLI. ' • 
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Romanian (012) 

01 ( 1) Romanian. (Teach Yourself Books) 1970. Stef anescu-DragsCnesti & Murrell. 

New York: McKay. 

02 ( 3) Modern Romanian: Limba Romang . 1971. Augerot & Popescu. Seattle, WA: 

University of Washington Press. . (NDEA) (Also available from Ministerul 
ijivatamintuli, Romania, 1978. ) 

03^"( 1) A course in Contemporary Romanian . 1981. B. Cazacu. Bucharest: Edit 
Didactica si Pedigogica. 

04 * Spoken Romanian . 1976. Agard & Petrescu-Dimitriu. Ithaca, NY: Spoken 

Language Services. 

05 * Romanian Basic Course: Vol. I-VII; Vol> IX. 1963-70. Monterey, CA: DLL 
Serbo-Croatian (014) - ^ 

01 (, 2) Teach Yourself Serbo-Croatian . 1972. Javarek & Sudjic. New York: David^ 

McKay. 

02 ( 1) Serbo-Croatian Reading Passages . 1968. S. Babic. Belgrade: Kolarcev 

narodni univerzitet. 

03 ( 1) Monumenta Serbocroatica : A Bilingual Anthology of Serbian & Croatian 

Ie2cts from the 12th t^^the 19th Century. 1979. Butler. Ann Arbor, MI: 
Michigan Slavic Publications, University of Michigan. 

04 ( 1) Elementary Serbo-Croatian ^ C. Ward. 

05 ( 3) Introduction to The Croatian & Serbian Language . 1972. Magner. State 

College, PA: Singidunura Press. 

06 ( I) Prirulna'gramatika hrvatskoga kniSnevnoj jezika. 1979. Zagreb:^ Skoliska 

knjiga. 

07 ( 1) Hrvatskosrpskl: Audio-vizuelna ^lobalno-strukturalna metoda. 1966. 

Leskovar & Pranjic. Zagreb: Skoliska knjiga. 

08 * Serbo-Croat for Foreigners . 1973. S. Babic. Belgrade: Kolarcev narodni 

univerzitet. 

09 * Beginning Course for Serbo-Croatian I. 1973. Belgrade: Institute for 

Foreign Languages. 

10 * Serbo-Croatian II. (Intermediate) 1972. Belgrade: Institute for Foreign 

Languages. 

11 * S^rbo-Croatian Basic Course: Units l::i50. Hodge & Jankovic. 1976-80. 

Washington, DC: FSI. 

12 * S erbo-Croatian Pronunciation Phase, Vq1> I & !!• 

terey, CA: DLI. Homewoi;i| Book. 1980. Language Laboratory Exercises . 

1980. 
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13 * Serbo-Croatian Basic Course > Vol. I-XIV > 1958-66. Monterey, CA: DLI. 

Glossary . 1968. 

14 * Serbo-Croatian Basic Structure . 1982. Fort Meade, MD: National Cryp- 

tolpgical School. 

15 * Serbo-Croatian Reference Grammar . 1982. Fort Meade, MD: National Cryp- 

tological School. 

16 * Advanced Serbo-Croatian Grammar and Syntax. 1982. Fort Meade, MD: 

National Cryptological School. 

Slovene (130) 

01 ( 1) Guide to the South Slavonic Languages (Slovenian Section). 1980. R.G.A. 
de Bray. Columbus, OH: Slavica. 

Tatar (313) 

01 ( 1) Tatar Manual . 2nd ed. 1968. N. Poppe. Bloomington, IN: Indiana Univer- 
sity. (NDEA) ( 

/ 

Ukrainian (017) 

01 ( 1) Learn Ukrainian . 1975. Makorova, et al. Kiev: Ukraina Society. (First 

pub. 1970-72 as Speak Ukrainian with Us) 

02 ( 1) Modern Ukrainian . 1980. A. Humesky. Edmonton & Toronto, Canada: Canadian 

Institute of Ukrainian Studies. 
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ARABIC (037) ' V 

01 ( 1) Arabic For Beginners ; Writing & Reading s Al-Khaledy. Portland, OR.- 

Portland State University Press. (First pub. 1962, Portland State 
College) ^ 

02 ( 4) Modem Standard Arabic, Intermediate Level s 1972. P. Abboud, et al. Ann 

Arbor, MI: University of Michigan. (NDEA) 

03 (15) Elementary Modern Standard Arabic. 1975. Ann Arbor, MI: University of 

Michigan. (First pub. 1968) 

04 ( 1) A Programmed Course in Modern Literary Arabic Phonology and Script .- 

McCarus & Raramuny. 1974. Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan. (NDEA) 

05 ( 2) An Introduction to Modern Arabij:. 1957. Zladeh & Winder. Princeton, N J : 

Princeton University Press. 

06 ( 1) A Reader in Modem Literary Arabic . 1964. Zladeh. Princeton, N J : Prin- 

ceton University Press. V 

07 ( 1) Saudi Arabic, Urban Hi jazi Dialect . 1980. Omar. Washington, DC: FSI. 

(NDEA) ^ ^ ' ' 

■ ' " 

08 ( 1) Modem Standard Arabl_cj_ Basic Course^ Vol^ IzMIII* 1973. Monterey, CA: 

DLI. • 

09 * Introduction to Egyptian Arabic . 1974. E.T. AbdeX-Masslh. Ann- Arbor, MI 

University of Michigan, Center for Near Eastern & North African Studies 

10 * Modern Written Arabic . Vol. I-III . 1978-80. Smith, Naja & Snow. Washing 

ton, DC: FSI. 

11 * Contemporary Arabic Reader, Vol. I: Newspaper Arabic . 1963. McCarus & 

Yacoub. Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan. 

12 * Arabic Basic Course . 1966. Monterey, CA: DLr. 

13 * Egyptian Course . Validation ed. 1982. Monterey, CA: DLI. 

14 * Syrian Course . Validation ed. 1982. Monterey, CA: DLI. 

15 * Spoken Iraqi * 1969. Monterey, CA: DLI. 

16 * Arabic Aural Comprehension Course, Vol. I-XX . 1975-76. Monterey, CA: 

DLI. 

17 * Written Arabic: An Approach to the Basic Structure . 1968. Beeston.- 

Cai^bridge, England: Cambridge University Press. 

18 * The AraBlc Language Today . 1970. Beeston. London: Hutchinson & Co. Ltd. 

19 * Arabic Sound System: A Practical Guide. Z.S. Soloman. 

20 * Comprehensive Study of Egyptian Arabic, Vol. I- IV . E. Abdel-'Masseh et 

al. 1976-79. Ann Arbor, MI: University of Mchlgan, Center for Near 
Eastern & North African Studies. 
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OTHER MIDDLE EASTERN LANGUAGES 

Armenian (103) . 

01 ( 2) Modern Armenian . 1974. H,' Andonlan. New York: Armenian General Benevo- 

lent Union, 

02 ( 1) A3piienlan Made Easy . 1975. Melkonlan. Detroit, MI: Armenian General 

Benevolent Union. 

03 ( 1) A Textbook of_ Modern Western Armenian . 1977. Bardakjlan & Thomson. 

Delmar, NY: Caravan Books. CNDEA) 

Darl 

01 * Spoken Darl . Prelim, ed. 1980. A.H. Latlfy. Washington, DC: FSI. ^ 
Hebrew (010) 

01 ( 1) Thousand Hebrew Words . 1975. Schachter & B. Shafer. Tel Aviv: Achiasef. 

02 ( 1) A Textbook of Israeli Hebrew. 1976. H. Rosen. Chicago, XL: University of 

Chicago Press. (First pub. 1962) 



03 ( 3) Ha-yeUd: Fundamentals of Hebr^. Uveeler & Bronznick. New York: Feld- - 

helm. (First pub. Rutgers. State University, 1972) 

04 ( 2) Basic Hebrew . 1973. Feinstein. New York: Bloch. 

05 ( 4) Lessons in Modern Hebrew I & II. 1977-78. E.A. Coffin. Ann Arbor, MI: 

University of Michigan Press. TFirst pub. 1976) 

06 ( 2) Israeli Hebrew for Speakers of English . 1978. P. Cole. Urbana, IL: Galil 

Pub. Co. (First pub. 197.5, prov. ed.) 

07 ( 2) B'yad Halashon I & II. 1967-69. Y. Reuven. St. Paul, MN: EMC. 

08 * Habet Ushema. 1968. Cais & Enoch. Boston, MA: Heinle & Heinle 

Publishers, Inc. Student Workbook , 1971. 

09 * Leket be-Itonot ("Newspaper Selections"). Pub. in Israel. 

10 * Intensive Readings . 1982. Fort Meade, MD: National Cryptological School. 

11 * Practical Hebrew . 1981. Fort Meade, MD: National Cryptological School. 

Skill Reinforcement Workbooks (4). 

12 * Structured Hebrew . Rev. ed. 1982. Monterey, CA: DLI and Fort Meade, MD: 

National Cryptological School. 

/ 
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Pashto ■ s 

01 * Pashto Basic Course; Module l_ (Sound and Script) . 19~. Monterey, CA: 
DLI, 



Persian (Farsl) (052) 

01 ( 2) Modem Persian; Intermediate Level . 1979. Wlndfuhr, Beeman, Davis, Maha-, 

medl, et al. Ann Arbor, MI; University of Michigan. (NDEA) 

02 ( 2) Modern Persian; Elementary Level . 1979. Wlndfuhr & Tehranlsa. Ann Arbor, 

MI: University of Michigan. 

03 ( 1) The Fundamentals of Persian Reading and Writing . 1981. M. Hillmann. 

.Austin, TX; Persepolls Enterprises. 

04 ( 1) First Year Persian . 1977. Kazem Tehranl . 

05 ( 1) Introductory Persian. 1980. Wlndfuhr. Ann Arbor, MI; University of 

Michigan. 

06 ( 1) Colloquial Persian . 1976. M. Hlllman. Austin, TX: University of Texas. 

07 * Persian for Today * 1978. L. Mansour. Falls Church, VA: Author. 

08 * Persian Basic Course; Unit I-V. 1980. Monterey, CA: DLL 

09 * Persian Basic Course: Vol. I-IX . 1960-67. Monterey, CA- DLI. 



Turkish (053) 

01 ( 1) Turkish For Foreigners . 1969. Sebuktekin. Ann Arbor, MI; University of 

Michigan Publications and Distribution Service. (O.P.) 

02 ( 1) Turkish; Teach Yourself Books . 1980. G.L. Lewis. New York; I4cKay. (First 

pub. 1953) 

03 ( 1) Turkish Reader for Beginners . 1966. J. Ngmeth. The Hague: Mouton. 

04 ( 1) Osmanisch-Turkische Chrestomathie . 1965. R. Kreutel. Wiesbaden: 

Harrassowitz. 

05 ( 1) Turkish Folklore Reader . 1971. I. Basijoz. Bloomington, IN: Indiana Uni- ^ 

versity and The Hague: Mouton. (Available from Humanities Press, New 
York) (NDEA) 

06 ( 2) Turkish Grammar . 1976. R. Underbill. Cambridge, MA and London: The MIT 

Press. 

07 ( 2) Turkish Basic Course . 1966. L.B. »Swlft and S. Agrall. Washington, DC: 

FSI. (NDEA) 

08 (1) Turkish Grammar. 1962. J. NSmeth. The Hague: Mouton. 
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09 * Turkish Basic Course, Vol. I-XIV . Rev. ed. 1978-81. Monterey, CA: DLI 

(originally pub. 1965)' Workbook (4 vols.) 1976. 

10 * Principal Turkish Speech Patterns . 1963. Monterey, CA: DLI. 
Uzbek (079) 

01 ( 1) Introduction to Modern Literary Uzbek . 1980. Clrtautas. Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowltz.TNDEA) 
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SOUTH ASIAN LANGUAGES 
Bengali (105) 

f 

01 ( 1) An Advanced Course in Bengali . 1978. Bender and Riccardi. 

Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. (NDEA) 

Hindi (039) 

. 01 ( 2) First Year Hindi Course . 1980. H. Van Olphen. Austin, TX: University of 
Texas. (First pub. 1972) 

02 ( 1) Contemporary Hindi Reader . 1978. Rp Bartz. Australian National 

University Press. 

03 ( 1) An Intensive Course in Hindi . Pattanayak et/al. 1973. New Delhi: Oxford. 

[First pub. 1968] / 

04 ( 1) Hindi Structures . 1979. P. Hook. Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan. 

(NDEA) 

05 (2) Conversational Hindi-Urdu I . 1973. Gumperz and Rumery. Delhi: 

Radhakrishna Prakashan. (First pub. 1962-63, University of California, 
and Delhi, 1967)* 

06 ( 1) A Primer of Modem Standard Hindi . Shapiro, (xerox) 

07 ( 1) The Student's Hindi-Urdu Reference Manual. 1971. F. Southworth. Tucson, 

AZ: University of Arizona Press. 

08 * An Active Introduction to Hindi . Units 1-25 . 1976. D. Sharma & J. Stone. 

Washington, DC: FSI. 

09 * Introduction to Written Hindi . Stone. Washington, DC: FSI. 

10 * A Basic Hindi Reader . 1969. R.M. Harris & R.N. Sharma. Ithaca, NY: Cor- 

nell University Press. 

''/ ■ - 

Hindi-Urdu (-See 05 and 07 under Hindi above.) 

Malayalam (137) 

01 ( 1) Malayalam: AUniversity Course . 1980. University of Michigan. 

02 ( 1) A Course in Colloquial Malayalam . 1967. R. Moag & R. Moag. Milwaukee, 

WI: University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
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Marathl (071) 

01 ( 2) Spoken Marathi » Rev. ed. 1968. N.B. Kavadi and F.C. Southworth. 

Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. (First pub. in 1964) 
(NDEA) 

Nepali 

01 * Basic Course in Spoken Nepali . 1974. T.B. Karki & C.K- Shreshta. 
Kathmandu: The Alithors. 

Sinhala 

01 * Spoken Sinhalese . 1979. G.H. Fairbanks, J.W. Gair & M. DeSilva. Ithaca, 
NY: Spoken Language Services. 

Tamil (072) 

01 ( 2) A Basic Tamil Reader and Granmar . 1980. Paramesiram & Lindholm. Chicago, 

XL: University of Chicago, South Asia Language and Area Center. 

02 * A Tamil Primer . 1970. G.L. Hart & K. Hart. Madison, WI: The Authors. 
Telugu (089) 

01 ( 1) A Basic Course in Modern Telugu. 1968. Krishnamurti & Sarma. Hyderabad, 
India: Author. 



Tibetan (051) 

01 ( 1) Modern Spoken Tibetan:' Lhasa Dialect . 1978. Goldstein & Nornang. 
mandu. (First pub. 1970, Seattle) 

Urdu (080) 

01 ( 1) Introductory Urdu . 1975. CM. Nairn et al. Chicago, XL: Committee 
Southern Asian Studies, University of Chicago. 
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JAPANESE (042) 

01 (28) Beginning Japanese . 1976. Jorden and Chaplin. New Haven, CT: Yale Uni- 

versity Press. (First pub. 1962) (NDEA) 

02 ( 9) Intensive Course In Japanese . 1980. M. Takahashl. Japanese Languiige Pro- 

motion Center. (First pub. 1970) 

03 (32) Learn Japanese (I & II) . 1979. Young and Nakajlma. Honolulu, HI: Unlver- 

sity^of Hawaii Press. (First pub. 1976) 

0'4 ( 5) Modern Japanese for University Students. 1980. Tokyo: International 
Christian University. 

05 ( 1) Let's Study Japanese . 1965. Maeda. Tattle. 

06 ( 2) "Tonarl No Shlbafu." Advanced Spoken Japanese for Americans . 1980. 

Sakuma & Motofujl. University of California. (Videotape). (NDEA) 

07 ( 2) Reading Japanese . 1976^^. Jorden and Chaplin. New Haven, CT: Yale Univer- 

sity Press. (NDEA) ^ 

08 ( 2) An Introduction to Modern Japanese . 1977. Japan Times. 

09 ( 1) Basic Japanese for College Students . 1966. Nlwa and Matsuda. University 

' of Washington Press. 

10 ( 1) Mastering the Japanese Language . 1981. BYU-HC 

11 (21) Mode rn Japanese: A Basic Reader . 1973. Hibbetc & Itasaka. Harvard Uni- 

versity Press. (First pub. 1965) (NDEA) 

12 (2) Japanese for Today . 1973. Osaka University of Foreign Studies. 

13 ( 1) Intermediate Reader : Japanese History and Literature . 1982. BYU Press. 

14 ( 1) Toward Better Japanese . 1980. Salt Lake City, UT: BYU Press. 

15 ( 2) Modern Japanese : An Advanced Reader . 1974. Itasaka et aj.. Tokyo: 

Kodansha International. 

16 ( 2) The Standard Japanese Reader . Naganuma. 

17 ( 1) Colloquial Japanese . 1972. Rutland, VT: Tuttle. 

18 ( 1) Basic Japanese . Towson State University Press. 

19 ( 3) Foundations of The Japanese Language . 1978. Taishukan Publishing. 

\ 

20 ( 1) Japanese : A Basic Course . 1970. Alfonso and Nllml. Tokyo: Sophia Unlver- 

slty. (First pub. 1960) 

21 ( 1) The Japanese Writing System . 1975. Takayama Inc. 

22 ( 1) The Structure of The Japanese Language . 1973. Kuno. Cambridge, MA: MIT 

Press. 
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23 ( 1) A Manual of Japanese Writing , 1979. Chaplin & Martin. Yale Univ. Ptess. 

tFlrst pub. 1967) (NDEA) 

24 ( 1) Advanced Japanese Conversation . 1977. Chaplin & Martin. Yale Univ. Press. 

(First pub. 1965, Chaplin and Nihonmatsu) 

25 *( 2) Intensive Course in Japanese . 1970. Tokyo: Language Services Co. Ltd, 

26 ( I) Modern Written Japanese > Vol. I ^nd II. 

27 ( 1) First Lessons in Japanese . Nagamura. 

28 ( 1) Intermediate' Japanese Reader . Tokyo: Waseda University. 

29 * Japanese for Beginners . 1976. Yoshida et al. Tokyo: Gakken, 

30 * Nihongo N o Hanasikata (How to Speak Japanese). 1978. Tokyo: Kokusai 

Gakuyukai Nihongo Gakko. Rensyuutyoo . 1973. 

31 * Yomikata. 1977. Tokyo: Kokusai Gakuyukai Nihongo Gakko. 

32 * Nihongo - Tokuhon I & I_I. 1971-77. Tokyo: Kokusai Gakuyukai Nihongo Gakko. 

Rensyuu-tyoo (Practice Book). 1977. 

33 * Kanji Renshucho Book I & II. 1977-78* Tokyo: Kokusai Gakuyukai Nihongo 

Gakko. 

34 * Koto Renshucho (Oral Pr actice) Book I & II. 1974-76. Tokyo: Kokusai 

Gakuyukai Nihongo Gakko. 
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■ CHINESE (043) 

01 ( 1) A First Course In Literary Chinese. Vol. I-III . 1968. Shadick and Chien. 

Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press. (NDEA) 

02 ( 2) Elementary Chinese (I & II) . 1972. Peking: •Commercial Press. (1977 

reprinted by DLI) 

03 ( 1) Hanyu Keben , Intermediate Chinese Textbook . 1981 . St. Louis: Washington 

University Press. 

04 (20) Beginning Chinese . 1980. John DeFrancls. Yale University Press. (First 

pub. 1963t641 

05 ( 3) Twenty Lectures on Chinese Culture . 1967. Huang* Yale University Press. 

(NDEA) ' ~ 

06 ( 1) Say It In Chinese . 1980. Lay. Dover. 

07 ( 4) Speak Mandarin. 1967. Fenn & Tewksbury. New Haven, CT: Yale University 

Press. (NDEA) 

08 ( 3) Read Chinese . 1958-61. Wang & Chang. Yale University Press. 

09 ( 1) A Primer of Newspaper Chinese . 1970. Chih. Yale University. 

10 ( 9) Elementary Chinese Readers . 1980. Beijing: Foreign Language Press. 

11 ( 3) Speak Chinese. 1948. Tewksberry. Yale Far Eastern Pubs. 

12 ( 2) Intermediate- Chinese . 19b4. DeFrancis and Chia-yee. Yale University 

Press. (NDEA) 

13 ( 3) Intermediate Reader in Modern Chinese. 3 vols. 1967. Mills. Ithaca, NY: 

Cornell University Press. 

14 ( 4) Standard Chinese: A Modular Approach . 1979. Washington, DC: Inter-agency 

Language Roundtable. (NDEA) 

15 ( 2) Read About China . 1958. Lee. Yale University. 

16 ( 4) Modern Chinese Reader. 1963. Peking University. Peking. 

17 ( 1) Selected Short Stories of Lu jCun. 1979. Chinese University Press. 

18 ( 3) Character Text for Beginning Chinese. 1964. J. DeFrancis. Yale Univer- 

sity Press. 

19 ( 1) Readings in Contemporary Chinese Literature . (Vol. 2 & 3). 1964-68. Liu 

and Li. Yale University. (Also 1970.) 

20 ( 1) 140 Lessons on Chinese Conversation . Taipei: Ch'eng Wen Pub. 

21 ( 3) Modem Chinese : A Basic Course . 1971. Peking University. Dover 

Pub/Peking University. (A version of Modern Chinese Reader ) 

22 < 1) Three Hundred Sentences of Chinese . 1980. Beijing Language Institute. 
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23 ( 3) Chinese Dialogues . Plnyln ed. 1966. F. Fany-yu Wang. Yale University, 

Far Eastern Publications. 

24 ( 1) Literary Chinese By The Inductive Method . 1948-50. Creel et al. Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press. 

25 ( 3) Reading From The People's Daily . 1975. Hsu. Yale University. 

26 ( 1) Family . 1972. Pa Chin. Garden City, NY: Doubleday. 

27 ( 1) Written Standard Chinese III. 1982. Huang & Stimson. Faitashen Pub. 

28 ( 3) Spoken Standard Chinese I. 197b. Huang £< Stimson. Faitashen Pub. (Also 

Yale University) 

29 ( 2) Chinese For Americans (I & II) . 1975. Ching-yi Dougherty. U.C. Santa 

Cruz. 

30 (1) Intermediate Chinese Reader . 1973. J. DeFrancis.- Yale University Press. 

(First pub. 1967) (SDEA) 

31 ( 2) Chinese For Advanced Beginners . 1980. Mok. New York: F. Ungar. 

32 ( 1) Chinese For Travelers . Berlitz. Macraillan. 

33 ( 2) Chinese Reader , I and II. 1972. Peking: Commercial Press. 

34 * Progressive Exercises in Chinese Pronunciation . 1951. Hockett. New 

Haven, CT: Yale University. 

35 * Advanced Conversational Chinese. 1965. Teng. Chicago: University of Chi- 

cago Press. 

36 * Chinese for Beginners . 1980. Mok and Jofen. New York: F. Ungar. 

37 * Beginning Chinese Reader, Vols. I-V. 1977. DeFrancis. New' Haven, CT: 

Yale University Press. 

i 

38 * Chinese Characters . 1975. Monterey, CA: DLI.j 

39 * Chinese Reader. Workbook. Vol. I and II' 19|7. Monterey, CA: DLL 

40 * Modern Written Chinese: Strategies for Reading : Module U 1978. Mon- 

terey, CA: DLL 

41 * Mandarin Primer . 1966. Y.R. Chao. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 

Press. 

42 * Introduction to Literary Chinese . 1954. Brandt. New York, NY: Frederick 

Ungar Publishing Co. 

CANTONESE 

01 * FSI Cantonese Basic Course . Vols. I & IL 1970. Boyle and Delbridge. 

Washington, DC: GPO. 

02 * Speak Cantonese . 1973. Huang and Kok. New Haven, CT: Yale University. 
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OTHER EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES 

Korean (047) 

01 ( 2) Korean I-II; An Intensive Course . 1975. Park & Pak. Seoul: Yonsei Uni- 

versity Press. (First pub. 1961-65) 

02 ( 1) Myongdo's Korean . I and II. 1968. Seoul: Myongde Institute. 

03 ( 1) Elementary Written Korean . 1963. Wagner, E.W. and C. Kim. Cambridge: 

Harvard-Yenching fur^titute. (NDEA) 

04 ( 1) Intermediate Korean: Advanced Leader. 1961. Wagner, E.W. Available in 

xerox form from Dept. of East Asian Languages and Civilizations, Harvard 
University. (NDEA) 

05 * FSI Korean Basic Course I & II. 1973-80. Park, B. Nam. Washington, DC: 

FSI. 

06 * Intermediate Korean Reader . 1960. Chang. New Haven, CT: Yale University. 

07 * Korean Basic Course. Vol. I-X. Rev. ed. 1980. Monterey, CA: DLL 

08 * Reading in Korean . Vol. 4. 1972. Seoul: Yonsei University. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC LANGUAGES 

Burmese (041) 

01 ( 2) Beginning Burmese , 1968, Cornyn, W,S, and Haigh Roof. New Haven: 
Yale University ;Press. (NDEA) 

Cambodian (139) 

01 ( 1) Intermediat e Cambodian Readejr. 1972.- Huffman, Franklin E. New Haven: 

Yale University. (NDEA> 

02 ( 1) Modern ^^ poken Cambodian . 1970. Huffman, Franklin E. New Haven: Yale 

■ ^ UniversiJ;y. 

03 * Contemporary Cambodian (7 vols.)* Ehrman et al. 1972-75. Washington, DC 

GPO. 



Cebuano 

01 * Beginning Cebuano . Vols. I & 11^ 1966. J. Wolff. New Haven, CT: Yale 

University. 

02 * Cebuano Para _Sa Mga Peace Co£E£ Volunteers . 1967. B. Baura et al. 

Washington, DC: Peace Corps. 



Ilokano (192) 

01 ( 1) Let's Speak Ilokano . UMversity of Hawaii^ In press. 

.)i 

Indonesian (048) ^ 

01 ( 6) Beginning Indonesian I & II . 'l977"79. J.U. Wolff. Cornell University 

Press. CNDEA) ' • ' • 

02 ( 2) Indonesian Readings . 1977. J.U. Wolff. Cornell University Press. 

(NDEA) • 

03 ( 1) Vocabulary Building in Indonesian; An Advanced Reader. (Pre-publication) 

Soenjono Dard jowid jo jo . Columbus: Ohio State University. 

0/.. * Learn I ndonesian Book 1^ 1 1* McGarry & Sumaryono. 

05 * Indonesian Conversations ^ 1977. J- Wolff. Ithaca, NY: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 
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•* 

06 * A Modern Reader in Bahasa Indonesian . Sarumpaet & Hendrata. 1973-74* 

Victoria, Australia: The Authors. 

07 * Indonesian Basic Course: Sounds of Indonesian Speech. Rev. ed. 1981. 

•Monterey, CA: DLL"" 

08 * Indonesian Basic Course. Vol^ IzXIV > 1971-73, Reprinted/revised 1974- 

81. Monterey, CA: DLI. 

Lao (222) 

01 ( iVw Spoken Lao Course * (Unpublished) A. CV.risfield. 

02 Lao Basic Course, I & II> 2nd ed. 1974. W. Yates, *S. Sayasithsena- & 
M. Svengsouk. Washington, DC: FSI. ^ 

03 * Reading Lao: A Programmed Introduction / 1974^. W. Yates. Washington, DC: 

FSI. 

Maori (256) • 

■ v.] 

01 ( 1) Te Rangatahi . 1974. Wellington: Govt. Printer. 

Samoan (172) , , 

01 ( 4) Samoan Language . 1976. J. Mayer. 

02 ( 1) Samoan Dictionary . 1966. Miluet'. Oxford Uniy=. Press. 

Tagalog (087) ^ ' ^ . 

^ 01 ( i KTa^alog For Beginners (PALI Language Text), 1978. Ramos & De Guzman. 
University Press of Hawaii. 

02 * Beginning Tagolog . (A Course for English Speakers ) Ed.^by^'J.B. Bowen. 

Berkeley, Los Angeles & London: University of -California Press. ^ 

03 * Intermediate Readings in Tagalog,. 1968: Ed. by J-.D. Bowen. Berkeley, CA: 

University of California. 

. ■ % 

Thai (045) 

01 ( 2) AUA Book III . 1969. M. Brown. Bangkok: AUA. 

02 ( 7) AUA Books I & II . 1968. M. Brown. Bangkok: AUA. 
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03 ( 2) " Thai Basic Reader > 1977. Gethlng & Bllmes. Honolulu, HI: University of 

Hawaii, . S.E. A. Studies. 

04 .( 1) Thai Cultural Reader . Book I (1968), Book II (1969). R.B. Jones, R.C. 

Mendlones & C.J. Reynolds. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press. 
(NDEA) 

05 * Thai Basic Course . Vol. l^^. XaVes & Tryon. Washington, DC:' GPO. 

(spoken) 

06 * Thai Basic Course, Vol. I-XV. 1965-69. Monterey, CA: DLI. Glossary . 

1980. 

07 * Sounds of Thai Speech . 1966. .Mon^jerey, GA: DLI. 
Tongan (106) 

01 ( 1) Intensive Course in Tongan . 1973. E. Shumway. University, of Hawaii 
Press. 

Vietnamese (046) - j 

01 ( 1) Intermediate Spoken Vietnamese . 1980. F.E. Huffman & Hal. Ithaca, NY: 

Cornell University Press. ^ • , 

02 ( h A Vietnamese Reader . „1961. L.C. Thompson and Nguyen Due Hiep. Seattle, 

WA; University^ of Washington. (NDEA) 

03 ( 1) Intermediate Vietnamese , Vol. I and II. 1971. Liem, Nguyen Dang, South 

Orange: Seton Hall University Press. (NDEA) 

04 ( 1) Vietnamese Basic Course I and II. 1967c E. Jorden et al. Washington, 

DC: FSI. 

05 ( 1) Vietnamese Pronunciation . 1970, Liem, Nguyen Dang. Honolulu: Univer- 

sity of Hawaii. ^ » , 

06 * Vietnamese Basic Course Vol. I-VII . 19^2. Monterey, CA: DLI. Workbook 

No. 1 & 2. 1974. Glossary . 1974. Grammar ■& -Cultuiral Notes. 1974. 

07 * In termediate Colloquial Vietnamese . Thuy". 

08 ' * Read Vietnamese ; A Graded., Course in Written Vietnamese. 1966. Hoa. 

Rutland, UT; Tut tie. 
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SUB-SAHARAN AFRICAN LANGUAGES 

Akan (284) 

01 ( 1) An Introduction to Akan . 1975, J. Berry & A, Akosua. Evanston, IL: 
Northwestern University. 



Bamhara (098) 

01 ( 5) An Bamanankan: Beginning Bambar_a_* 1977. C. Bird et al. Bloomington, 

IN: Indiana University Linguistics Club. 

02 ( 1) An Ka Bamanankan Kalan; Intermediate Bambara . C. Bird. Bloomington, IN: 

Indiana University Linguistics Club. 



Chicheva (511) 

.01 ( 1) Chichewa . 1981. C. Scotton. Lansing, MI: Michigan State University. 

02 ( 1) Learning Chichewa. Book 1 & 2 . (A Peace Corps Language Course) 1981. 

G.J. Orr & CM. Scotton. East Lansing, MI: Michigan State University, 
African Studies Center. 



Hausa (077) 

01 ( 4) Introductory Hausa . Kraft and Kraft. 1975. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 

University of Califorjiia Press. (First pub. 1973) 

02 ( 3) Spoken^ Hausa . 1976. J R. Cowan & R.G. .Schu'h. Ithaca, NY: Spoken 

Language Services. 

03 ( 1) Manual of Hausa Idioms . 1976. D.M. Bagari, W.R. Leben & F.M. Knox. 

Stanford: Stanford University. (NDEA) 

04 ) 1) Hausa Newspaper Readings . 1967. C. Hodge. Bloomington, IN: Indiana 

University. 



Setswana (508) 

01 ( 1) Setswana; Grammar Handbook . 1979. D. Hopkins. Birattlebqro, VT: Pro- 
Lingua Association. 



Shona (163) 

01 ( 1) Shona Companion . 1974. Dale. Gwelo, Zimbabwe: Mambo Press. 

02 ( 1) Shona Basic Course . 1965. Stevick. Washington, DC: 'SSI. 

03 ( 3) Shona Language Lessons . 2hd ed. 1969. D. Fivaz & J. Ratzlaff. 

Salisbury: Word of Life Publications. ' 
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Swahlll (086) 

01 ( 1) Tuilfunze Klswahili . 1981. Wakhunga. Portland, OR: Portland State Uni- 

versity Press. 

02 ( 2) Kiswahili Kwa Kitendo; An Introductory Course . 1971. Zawani. New York: 

Harper & Row. 

w 

03 ( 3) Klswahili; The Foundation For Speaking. Re ading And Writing. 1979. 

T. Hihneman & S. Mirza. Washington, DC: University Press of America. 

04 ( 2) Swahili Grammar . 2nd ed. 1964. E.G. Ashton. London: Longmans, Green & 

Co. (First pub. 1947) ^ • . 

Twi (097) 

01 ( 1) Twl Basic Course . 1963. Redden. Washington, DC: FSI, 



Wes Kos (512) 

An Intro 

MI: Michigan State University, Af rican^tudies Center. 



01 ( 1) An Int roduction to West African Pidgin English. 1967. D. Dwyet. Lansing, 
. : . ,^tv '^-- 



Zulu (102) ^ 

01 ( 1) Sa^. It In Zulu. 1981. Rycrohoff & Ngcobo. London: London University, 

School of Oriental and African Studies. 

02 ( 1) Learn Zulu . 1970. C. Nyembezi. Pieterraaritzburg, South Africa: Shuter 

and Shooter. 



